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Monaxcuy, robbery, and class legislation have been the chief 
curses of the world. Monarchy has given birth to despotism in 
politics, priesteraft in religion, and aristocracy in social life. Mo- 
narchy, under the protection of usurped power, has thrust the 
hands of one generation into the pockets of another, and bor- 
rowed money of posterity which never can, or will, or should 
be paid. One of its most favored devices has been the issuing 
of paper promises to pay, which has been in practice so long, 
that even statesmen and bankers have come to use the phrase 
paper money. This system of robbery has given birth to a 
system of legislation which has created an enormous evil that 
is now felt throughout the civilized world, in the shape of 
banks and money corporations, which are authorized to issne 
more promises on paper than they can pay in actual money. 

As a consequence of this system of doing what never should 
have been done, various expedients have been resorted to to 
raise money by illegitimate means and from illegitimate sour- 
ces. One of the most common, as well as one of the most an- 
cient of these recourses, has been monopolies in business—such 
as the grant by Queen Elizabeth to some merchants of Lon- 
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don, from whom she had borrowed money, of a right for the 
exclusive sale of salt: the right from the kings of Portugal, 
Spain, and other kingdoms, as well as from the Pontiffs of 
Rome, for taking possession of the illimitable territories of the 
New World. And then, again, princes and sovereigns have 
mortgaged the receipts on customs for the payment of the in- 
terest and principle of debts of borrowed money, which they 
had squandered in licentious indulgence, or in the prosecution 
of unjustifiable and disastrous wars. In later times, this system 
has led to the imposition of high tariffs of duties on imported 
or exported goods. In fact, despotism has kept up a system of 
robbery on the people of every nation where despotism was 
once established. At first, it was under some specious pretext 
of allowing privileges to one class which were denied to an- 
other. Thus, it is only within the last few days that we have 
heard that a notice has been served upon the East India Com- 
pany by the British ministry that a measure would be intro- 
duced into Parliament having for its object the divorcement of 
the East India Company from the control over British India. 
Again, it is fresh in the recollections of us all, that when the 
charter of Nicholas Biddle’s United States Bank expired, the 
chief champions of that defunct bank offered a bonus of one 
or two millions to the legislature of Pennsylvania, if they could 
get a renewal of their charter, which of course granted them 
some exclusive privileges for which they were willing to pay, 
on condition that these privileges were not granted to any 
other parties. And tlius, even to our times, we find that the 
chief mode of raising a revenue among civilized nations, even 
on this side of the Atlantic, consists in the barbarous practice 
of imposing restrictions on commerce. 

Therefore, to go back a moment, in order to come to our 
subject. Monarchy, Paper Money, and Restrictions on Com- 
merce, have constituted the chief political curses that have 
afflicted mankind. ~ 

Of these primal curses of the nations, we have emancipated 
ourselves only from one. When the men of the Revolution 
lifted their arms in 1776, they struck the fetters of despotism 
from the fair form of Liberty by a single blow. But those 
other two hereditary evils—Tariffs and Paper money—we 
have borne ever since. We have, indeed, borne them uncom- 

lainingly, for .we ourselves bound them upon our own limbs. 
ut we begin to feel the chafing of the fetter, and the time is 
rapidly coming when they will be shaken from us for ever. 
For the present we propose to look at Europe, and trace the 
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recent indications of the approaching downfall of inonarchy 
in the Old World. 

Europe is sick—poisoned—rotten to the core. With the 
exception of Russia, every European nation is honeycombed. 
Not even is England excepted from the sweeping accusation, 
that they cannot pay their debts. England owes more than 
twice as much money as there is in the world, and the nations 
of Europe owe, in the aggregate, a larger sum still. These 
enormous debts they are constantly swelling by wars of am- 
bition ; by immense armies and navies even in times of peace ; 
by prodigal expenditures in maintaining a proud, bloated, and 
corrupt priesthood; in rewarding Court favorites; and in an 
all-pervading system of espionage and power, for suppressing 
every pulsation of liberty in the breasts of the people. 

To raise money to pay even two or three per cent. on the 
sums which monarchies have borrowed, they are compelled 
to tax their subjects, till they drive the great masses of the 
people to the depths of poverty. Even England’s policy has 
for centuries been, to dress one man in gold, and send him 
to the House of Lords, and another in rags, and send him 
to the Workhouse. 

Thus, with few exceptions, high tariffs of duties have been 


laid upon the importation of foreign goods into the ports and 
territories of European nations ; and, in many instances, duties 
have been laid upon goods eed while, in most cities, 


excise duties have been imposed on fresh meats, wines, and 
other produce, &c., brought from the rural districts into the 
cities and walled towns. 

The effect of these restrictions has been fatal in every 
country, just in proportion as they have been imposed. It 
should never be forgotten, that every burden, or tax, or delay, 
or impediment, laid on commerce, has a direct tendency to kill 
it. In this manner commerce has, by two centuries of op- 
pression, been almost annihilated in the Mediterranean—the 
seats of its ancient splendor. In the middle ages, the com- 
merce of the world was in the hands of the Italians. Genoa, 
and Lucca, and Venice, all enjoyed free trade; and just as 
soon as restrictions began to be laid on commerce, at that 
moment it began to decline. It could not die, for the Al- 
mighty made the human family a Brotherhood ; and, therefore, 
commerce, which could alone maintain fraternal intercourse 
between nations, was imperishable by the decree of God. 

Thus when commerce, which is no hot-house plant—but one 
of hardy growth, that can resist all the inclement influences of 
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the natural elements—was chilled and stunted in one nation, it 
cast its eagle eye over the wave, and turned its prow to new 
countries. The enlightened sovereigns of Portugal and Spain 
received Columbus and Vespucius, with the whole host of their 
marine pupils, and sent them off to find the new continents and 
islands of the west: while Eagland opened her arms to Cabot, 
and thus gained North America. Seales and Genoa, and 
Florence, lost the empires which England, Spain, and Portugal 
won. 

So too has it always been. Commerce can live only in the 
atmosphere of freedom; her paths must be as open as the free 
rolling sea itself. Its course must be determined only by the 
brave heart of the navigator—the index finger of interest, and 
the act of the supreme Ruler, or the king’s enemies on the 
sea. 

And by violating these natural laws of commerce, the 
penalty has been suffered, which will attend the violation of 
any of the natural laws of the universe. Where is the com- 
merce to-day, of those nations which have thrown impediments 
in its path¢ It has deserted their shores, and probably to 
return no more. Of course when commerce leaves a nation, 
the people become impoverished. Not a sovereign in Italy, 
Spain, or Portugal, can now build, with all their extortion, such 
poner as the merchant princes of the middle ages erected, 

-ublic and private wealth is dried up, and civilization in its 
noblest forms goes to decay. In this manner has Europe 
become impoverished. The real state of things there has only 
just been revealed. The late financia! revulsion started in 
America ; and when our edifice began to shake, Europe began 
to indulge in its worn-out jokes about American repudiation, 
and 1837—and what not. We were the “ blue-sky kite-flyers” 
—nothing was too bad for the Americans. We had “entered 
into a deep-laid scheme of robbery, by borrowing English capi- 
tal for building 25,000 miles of railways.” We had done all 
the cheating of the whole world. And England—solid Eng- 
land—honest England—the England that always trusted every- 
body, and paid her own debts—this venerable, glorious old 
country, with all her honors clustering thick around her—t/is 
country was the model of the world. Her basis was solid—she 
was flying no kites, this was a Yankee trick. But as for Eng- 
land she was sound; and the Americans were in a general 
league to cheat Britons out of their money. Well now, let us 
see how true this was. How long did it take to put this ques- 
tion to the test? Hardly had this world-wide tempest swept 
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over us, before it broke with a wilder and deeper flow upon 
the shores of Europe. It struck England first. It worked little 
ruin there—of itself. But 2¢ brought things to light, which had 
been long hidden. It drew aside the screen from the com- 
mercial kite-flying system of Great Britain, and revealed what 
the London Times in a long article denounced, as “ a system of 
universal rottenness in the financial and commercial British 
world.” The truth could no longer be kept back. 

The -heaviest failures the world ever saw were announced 
day by day, and the attention of British critics, which had till 
then been devoted ‘especially to.“‘ American rascalities,” was 
now fully absorbed in looking after the most stupendous 
villanies ever perpetrated. Five hundred million dollars 
would not (according to English writers) cover the failures of 
Great Britain during the last hundred and fifty days. This 
may be called doing business on a large scale; and on the 
wrong side of the Ledger. Nor let a mistake be made here. 
These failures in Britain were not caused by the crisis in Ame- 
rica. They were only occasioned by it. From the moment 
our crisis struck us, our merchants began to pay their European 
creditors. Every steamer took from one to three millions of 
gold from our shores. Butsoon the balance-sheet was changed. 
Gold began to flow back. Why? To pay British indebted- 
ness in America! This fact has been entirely overlooked. So 
far from English capitalists having lost money by the recent 
crisis in America, there is abundant reason to suppose that 
many English ‘ kite-flyers,” who had invested large sums in 
American securities, here, after cheating their European 
creditors out of nineteen shillings in the pound, left large but 
ill-gotten gains on which they can and will fall back, in pecu- 
niary independence for life. 

This system of exaggerated values—of inflated business ope- 
rations, or general “ kite-flying,” has been going on in England 
for many years. At last, a day of settlement came; and it 
held Great Britain up to the clear gaze of the business world 
as the chief kite-lyer of nations. At last the disease which 
had made the nation sick, struck to the vitals—and the Bank 
of England could no longer pay its debts. It suspended! It 
not only could not redeem its own paper money, but it asked 
two great privileges—first, That the government would pledge 
an act of indemnity for the fraud; and secondly, allow it 
within twenty-four hours to expand its already inflated cur- 
rency, and send out fifty or one hundred millions more of its 
really worthless promises to pay ; and these worthless promises 
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were by act, of Parliament made money—and became legal 
tender! No kite-flying in the United States ever got within 
gun-shot of this—nor will it, until we are afflicted with a 
worse civilization than we have yet been. 

With us, the crisis—awful as it was—must be, at the worst, 
only a brief period of suspended animation. But not so in 
Europe—where there is so little life, and so much death—so 
little youth, and so much age—so little honesty, and so much 
roguery—such transient and uncertain resources, and such 
enormous debts. With us, this crisis is only an unexpected 
halt in our journey. The main column is again in motion. 
England, and France, and Holland, and all Europe have set 
themselves up as the Bankers of the World; the hard-money 
nations. How is it now? Who pays specie to-day? Not 
these nations. And yet America is comparatively sound to- 
day on this bank redemption and specie business. Since the 
crisis came, every week has given a million of specie to the 
United States. Our New York City Banks suspended specie 
payments with a comparatively small amount of specie, and 
now they have thirty millions: and there is twice as much gold 
in the country as we know what to do with. The Banks get it 
and have to take care of it—for safe keeping. They get no 
interest on it, and they wish to get rid of it: but the country 
is so rich they can get nobody to take it who can give good 
security. 

Why are we so much richer than England and the rest of 
Europe? The answer is plain enough for the plainest man. 
We are the nation of primitive resources ; other countries pro- 
duce only what we can dispense with. But Europe cannot dis- 

ense with our staples. Cotton, Europe must have, or starve. 
Ve alone can supply it; we can live without French silks or 
velvets, or Belgian worsteds, or German toys, or English iron 
or broadcloths. But neither of them can live thirty days with- 
out our cotton. The first bad harvest will starve them without 
our breadstuffs. Their soil is used up, ours is illimitable and 
inexhaustible. They must work machinery at lightning speed, 
and with formidable rivalry, to live. We have only to turn 
over the soil to grow rich. Such is the difference between 
youth in its energy, and age in its decrepitude ; between re- 
sources which spring from art, and those which flow from the 
all-giving hand of Nature. 

But let us not lose sight of one great fact, nor make a cardi- 
nal mistake here. Our Currency System and our Revenue 
System are not so rotten as the European systems: but stil] 
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they are rotten, they are false, they are wrong, all wrong. We 
have even in the late crisis—which was produced solely by 
our Banking System—only begun to reap some of the first 
fruits of the bad seed we have sown. Paper money is an evil 
always, aud under all circumstances. It is a living, lasting, 
sanctified lie, and lying can do no good. If banks put out 
more bills than they can redeem, then their currency is rotten. 
If they only put out just as much as they can redeem, their 
expenses would soon eat up their capital. They must have 
expensive buildings, and whole swarms of salaried men at high 
figures, and they have to be paid. How? By issuing three, 
or five, or ten, or twenty times as many promises to pay, as 
they can redeem. And thus, from sheer habit, the public get 
accustomed to call these printed bits of paper, money. This 
is certainly the most stupendous humbug ever practised upon 
thirty millions of intelligent people. Men of sound sense, 
twenty years ago, thought that this system of organized and 
legalized robbery had exploded ; that it would be heard of no 
more. It had prostrated commerce, and paralysed business. 
[t had ruined the country as far as it could be ruined. The 
Federal Government did emancipate itself from the accursed 
system, it divorced itself from all banks, and adopted money in 
all its business, instead of paper. It has gone on since 
very well. But the reform went no further. All the states ex- 
cept Arkansas, we believe, have granted banking privileges, 
till fourteen hundred of these fraudulent and unconstitutional 
concerns have sprung into existence to debanch the public 
honesty, convulse the business world, fix false valuation on all 
species of property, and create ruinous crises and panics every 
few years. 

The same philosophy will apply in our Tariffs ; and we should 
to-day be suffering under a still worse derangement of commerce, 
had not the friends of Free Trade fought so manfully and car- 
ried through so successfully the improved Tariff of 1846. It 
has long been demonstrated that to collect a public Revenue 
by imposts is the most unequal mode of taxation ever invented: 
it is the most expensive, and the most demoralizing; it is the 
most fatal to commerce and even civilization. We are—thanks 
to the enlightened policy of the Democratic party—on the right 
road now. But we shall get entirely right only when the paper 
currency and protective Tarriff system entirely disappear from 
among us. 

It is no argument against this position to say that after all 
we are the most prosperous nation on the earth; for we are 
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prosperous not in consequence of Tariff and Banks, but in spite 
of them. As well may you attribute the fine color, the athletic 
limbs and bounding blood of the young man to the rum he 

ours down his throat at the grog-shop. He is well and strong 
in spite of the poison in his veins, and such may be the vigor 
of his constitution, he may be well for years to come. But 
sooner or later he must pay the penalty for every drop. His 
hand will begin to tremble; his face will bloat or begin to look 
like a corpse; his memory will grow treacherous, his step un- 
certain, and finally he will fill a drunkard’s grave. 

We are a young people—the Hercules of all the Nations. 
But this is in spite of any or all of our bad and wrong things. 
The bad things don’t help us. Wrong systems in business and 
finance, do us nothing but evil in the long run. It will not make 
us any richer to overvalue our wealth. Paper money is not 
cash. It don’t help our honesty to resort to any of these stale 
tricks of monarchy. We want a better and a nobler system. 
This fresh and glorious nation ought not to be loaded down with 
the shackles of the past ages, nor be withered by the hoary curses 
that have blasted and blighted the human race in the old world. 

One word more on Banks. We have gold enough in America 
to-day, to do the business of the country. If we have not, stop 
our importations of luxuries for six months and our cotton will 
drain England and Europe of their gold at the rate of ten mil- 
lion of dollars a month. We make no use of gold in the United 
States. It is paper, PAPER, paper, and Dickens is right. We 
live in paper houses, wear paper clothes, ride in paper carriages, 
marry paper wives, beget paper children, and go to paper mar- 
riages and funerals, and lease paper estates. Let the State of 
New York adopt at once a Sub-Treasury of its own, and re- 
ceive and pay out nothing but gold, and gold would begin to 
flow in from every other State in the Union. Let every State 
adopt it, and gold would flow into the United States from every 
nation in the world. Had there been no Sub-Treasury system 
at Washington, we should have never been able to keep any 
portion of the Eight Hundred millions of gold we have dug in 
California. If we had had no Banks, we should have kept it 
all, and quadrupled it from other nations. We should have 
imported far less, and exported far more. We should as a 
nation have done what prudent individuals do in their own 
affairs—make no more promises than can be redeemed. To this 
system we must come, or we must meet the fate of all other 
nations. Restrictions on commerce are fatal, and promises to 


pay are not money. 
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THE NAVY—REPORT OF SECRETARY TOUCEY. 


In proportion to the expansion of our country, and the exten- 
sion of American commerce, the efficiency and active employ- 
ment of the Navy becomes necessary. This branch of the 
public service is often referred to as only important in time 
of war; this is a mistake. There are many useful purposes in 
which Naval Vessels can be employed, in peace, as well as 
in war. 

The service can also be made the means of promoting 
science and of fostering improvements, without a departure 
from its legitimate purposes, as is clearly shown by the very 
able and comprehensive report of Secretary Toucey. 

Although the Navy department has been presided over by 
men of learning and ability, it is no injustice to the predeces- 
sors of the present Secretary to say, that in his hands the 
establishment has been kept in more constant active work- 
ing order, than what has heretofore characterized its opera- 
tions. 

The complications of this office have been greatly increased 
by recent acts of Congress providing for a Naval “ Retiring 
Board,” or Courts of Inquiry. Several of these courts have 
been in session, and as their action involved the pride of sta- 
tion, and personal interests of many officers engaged in the 
service ; the — who felt apprehensive of danger from the 
existence of the courts, or aggrieved by their verdicts, resorted 
to the Department for information, or appealed ta the Secretary 
for relief. It is not proposed, at this time, to discuss the merit 
of these acts of Congress, nor the effect of the deliberations of 
the courts upon the service, but we will venture the remark 
that great mental anxiety has been caused, and individual hard- 
ships inflicted upon officers of the highest personal and pro- 
fessional merit. This is said with a knowledge of the fact that 
some measure of reform was really required to purge the Navy 
of aset of drones and imbeciles that had for many years in- 
fested it. Whatever injustice may have been done, however, 
through this means, is attributable to the laws or the courts, 
for there is no question but that the present chief magistrate 
and his secretary have acted with strict regard to duty, justice, 
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and humanity. The same is also true of Ex-president Pierce, 
and the late secretary, J. C. Dobbin. 

The report of Secretary Toucey opens with the following 
gratifying announcement :—“ The naval force which has been 
employed during the past year has been sufficient to give 
adequate security to our commerce, and to the persons and 
property of American citizens in all parts of the world.” 

In communicating the manner in which the naval vessels are 
distributed for the protection of American interests, the report 
says :— 

“Tt was deemed necessary, as a measure of humanity and 
policy, to direct Commodore Mervine to give General Walker, 
and such of his men, citizens of the United States, as were 
willing to embrace it, an opportunity to retreat from Nicaragua. 
Before these instructions were received, Commodore Mervine 
had sent Commander Davis, with the St. Marys, to San Juan 
del Sur, with instructions to protect the persons and property 
of American citizens. With this authority only, Commander 
Davis negotiated with General Walker terms of capitulation, 
under which he surrendered with his men, and was conveyed 
to Panama, whence he proceeded to the United States. Com- 
mander Davis also received from General Walker the surrender 
of a small schooner which he had detained, called the ‘Gra- 
nada,’ and delivered her to the Nicaraguan authorities. The 
action of Commander Davis, so far as he aided General Walker 
and his men, by the use of the St. Marys, to retreat from Nica- 
ragua and return to the United States, was approved by the 
department; but his interference with the Granada mid her 
transfer to the Nicaraguan authorities, by his intervention, was 
not approved. 

“On the 15th of November, 1856, as one of the boats belong- 
ing to the squadron was passing up the river to Canton with 
the American flag fully displayed, it was several times fired 
wpon by the Barrier forts, endangering the lives of all on board. 
This outrage was promptly resisted and redressed by the cap- 
ture and destruction of the forts, and razing their walls to the 
ground. These forts, four in number, commanding the approach 
to Canton, were among the strongest defences of the empire, 
mounting 176 guns. The prompt and decisive course pursued 
by Commodore Armstrong, his officers and men, has caused the 
flag of the United States to be respected by the Chinese, con- 
tributed largely to the security of our citizens in China, and, 
during the troubles which followed, has probably been the 
means of saving many lives and much property.” 
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Under an act of Congress the ordnance ship Plymouth has 
been armed and manned, with a view to the improvement of 
ordnance and gunnery practice, and the experiments have 
proved very satisfactory, 

The work of preparing a code of regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Navy is also progressing, and a report will be 
made to Congress at an early day. 

The survey of the Atrato and Turando rivers, with the view 
to a ship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; and 
the anoeeon of the Parana and the tributaries of the Para- 
guay, are being prosecuted with vigor. The work of publishing 
the survey of the late expedition to the North Pacitic and 
Bhering’s Straits, under Commander Rodgers, is rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

After speaking of the proposed erection of Marine Barracks 
in Brooklyn, Pensacola, Boston, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, and 
of the purchase of a portion of Bythe Island in Georgia, for 
the construction of suitable buildings for repairing’ vessels of 
war, the report says :— 

“'The war steamer building at Hoboken by the executor of 
Robert L. Stevens was first authorized by the act of April 14, 
1842. The present contract provides that Mr. Stevens should 
build the vessel on his own plan and deliver her to the govern- 
ment for the sum of $586,717 84, and that after the sum of 
$500,000 should have been paid on account, she should be 
examined by a Board, and if she should be completed for the 
balance of the appropriation, then it should be paid. This 
balance of $86,717 84 has been appropriated by Congress to 
enable the department promptly to make the payment when 
it should be due. On the 19th of February, 1856, a Board was 
appointed, and in their report of March 7, 1856, they estimate 
that, in addition to the sum of $500,000 already paid, there 
will be required the further sum of $812,033 68 to complete 
the vessel. The balance appropriated August 16, 1856, remains 
therefore in the treasury. 

“‘Mr. Stevens and his executor have expended upon the vessel 
the sum of $702,755 87. It is now proposed by the executor 
that the balance of the contract price—that is to say, the sum 
of $86,717 84—be paid to him from time to time as an equal 
amount in work ae materials shall hereafter be put upon the 
vessel, the same being secured to the government by a pledge 
of the whole. As the vessel is already virtually owned by the 
government, and will be of little value unless completed, it is 
deemed proper to invite attention to the inquiry whether it 
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may not be expedient to authorize the application of the balance 
in aid of the means of the executor, and in the mode proposed, 
to the accomplishment of the work.” 

We have always regarded the appropriation of public funds 
for this purpose of doubtful utility, but we are not sufficiently 
informed, at this time, to express an opinion in regard to the 
propriety of acceding to the wishes of the contractors. 

The improvement indicated by the following quotations on 
the subject to which they refer, cannot fail to meet the approval 
of every friend to the service: 

“The policy has been adopted of shortening the period of 
the cruise in all remote seas, and several ships have been or- 
dered home in purstiance of it. The necessity of the change 
has been long felt. It will conduce to the preservation of the 
health of both officers and men. Long exposed to the enervat- 
ing influences of hot climates, they are often broken down, or 
their usefulness in after life impaired. It will facilitate enlist- 
ments. Making the service more acceptable to seamen by 
more frequently returning them to their homes, it will make 
them more ready to engage in it. It will promote economy. 
The ships returning from a short cruise of two years will be 
ready for sea again without being subject to those searching 
repairs to which they are generally subjected after one long 
absence in view of another equally long. It will contribute to 
the increased activity, efficiency, and usefulness of the navy, 
by making it more a school of actual experience to officers and 
seamen, and by presenting our ships more frequently wherever 
there shall be American commerce or American citizens to be 
protected. These considerations have led to the adoption of this 
change, and it will probably be permanent, unless experience 
shall disprove its utility. 

“In addition to the increase in the number of vessels of war, 
the employment of landsmen and boys has been enlarged, in 
consequence of the difficulty found in procuring seamen. This 
will not only give efficiency and strength to the navy, but will 
afford occupation to numbers, who in course of time, by proper 
training, will become effective sailors and gunners. 

“ Congress having at its last session authorized the building 
of five steam sloops, and appropriated a million of dollars to- 
wards the object, measures have bees taken for their immediate 
construction. They will be built at Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, and Pensacola—one at each of those places. 
That at New York will be built by contract, in the yard of Mr. 
Jacob A. Westervelt. The act having expressly authorized 
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their construction by contract or otherwise, it has been deemed 
expedient to commit one of them wholly to private enter- 
prise.” 

The others are to be built in the Navy Yards, by Govern- 
ment, and all will be constructed with water-tight compartments. 
Small steain vessels “of light draught, great speed, and heavy 
guns,” are recommended as valuable both for offensive and 
defensive operations. 

The Secretary recommends the appropriation of a suitable 
fund for testing inventions and improvements made by inge- 
nious men. He says, with much justice, that “The sum of ten 
thousand dollars is not adequate to do justice to improvements 
which promise public utiltity. Men of inventive genius are so 
devoted to the one favorite pursuit, that they are most fre- 
quently without the means necessary to test their inventions. 
Were Congress to appropriate ten-fold to this object for naval 
purposes, a single successful result, after a hundred failures, 
would re-imburse the whole cost, while the influence of the 
measure in aiding the progress of improv ement in the naval 
service could hardly be over-estimated.” 

The following extract closes the report :-— 

“The estimates for the support of the navy and marine ¢ corps, 
and for all other objects under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1859, are— 

For the support of the navy and marine corps, $9,749,515 01 
For special objects ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 4,866,783 22 


“ Making ‘ 4 ; $14,616,298 23 

“The aggregate estimates for the fiscal year ending June, 1858, 
were 813. 803,212 77, being $813,085 less than the present es- 
i This difference is principally ¢ caused by estimating 

250,000 for the armament for the five new sloops, $: 350,000 
more than last year for building the sloops, and by estimating 
for provisions and pay for one ‘thousand additional men autho- 
rized by the aet of March 3, 1857. 

“The expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1857, for all 
purposes under the control of the Department, were $12,632,- 
696 81—of which $4,343,698 14 being for special objec ts, the 
legitimate expenses of the nav y and marine corps for that 
period were $8,288,998 67. 

“ A review of the present condition of the navy, and of the 
establishments connected with it, has afforded me great satis- 
faction. I see in them, taken in connexion with our commer- 
cial marine and our immense resources, the means of promptly 


he 
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putting afloat a naval force equal to any exigency likely to 
arise in the history of the country. 

“Tt is not the policy of our government to maintain a great 
navy in time of peace. It is against its settled policy to burden 
the resources of the people by an overgrown naval establish- 
ment. It is universally admitted to be inexpedient to endeavor 
to compete with other great commercial Powers in the magni- 
tude of their naval preparations. But it is the true policy of 
our government to take care that its navy, within its limited 
extent, should be unsurpassed in its efficiency and its complete- 
ness, and that our preparatory arrangements should be such 
that no event shall take us altogether by surprise.” 
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DEATH SONG OF THE LITTLE MANITOU* OF 
FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


I. 


I tay me down upon the leaves, 
And bind my brow with flowers 
That were my beautiful birthright care 
Within my Indian bowers: 
I hear the wind’s sad, solemn song— 
Like him, I will not linger long ; 
I see the pale moon waning low— 
Like her, alas! I soon must go. 


Il. 


Why should I linger when the race 
On whom ’twas mine to wait, 

Are travelling now so darkly down 
To their sepulchral fate ? 

Yet, in a few more hours and they 

Shall sink in yon Pacific’s spray ; 

I would not hear their last wild ery— 

At once, ah, let me, singing, die ! 


III. 


O, lovely flowers! no more ’tis mine 
To nurse you in the glades : 

Why should I warm you with my lips 
When gone the dark-eyed maids 

Who revelled in your gorgeous hues, 

While dancing o’er the morning’s dews, 

Or sleeping in the moon’s soft beams, 

Along the silver-throated streams ? 


IV. 


And ye dear vines that cling around 
The branches spread above, 


* The North American Indians have a mythology of great beauty, though small 
extent. The Manitou of Flowers is something like the European fairy. 
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Tenderly with entwining leaves, 
Like sweet warm thoughts of Love— 
Ye too I leave; but when the blast, 
The cold north fiend, is sweeping past, 
O may he never, never know, 
* Your Manitou is lying low. 


v. 


And ye the mighty race that o’er 

The great blue water came, 
And swept upon my people’s homes 

In your all-conquering flame, 
The little Manitou in death 7 
Speaks but one word with sinking breath— 
When glorying in your battle-towers, 
Think sometimes of the gentle flowers. 


Nzw Yors, 1858. 
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PUBLIC LIFE.—APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 


Tuere is no country where so small a proportion of its edu- 
cated mind is brought directly into the service of the common- 
wealth, as in the United States. Very few superior men turn 
their attention in early life in this direction ; and fewer still are 
trained up in the service of the State, at home or abroad. 
Americans seem to think that without any previous preparation 
they are qualified to enter, at a moment’s notice, upon the diffi- 
cult and untried duties of public stations; whereas under other 
governments it is deemed as necessary to prepare men for a 
diplomatic career abroad, or for administration or statesman- 
ship at home, as it is to prepare men in military and naval 
schools for serving their country in battle on land or on sea. 
No man thinks of leaping suddenly into the arena of the law, 
nor does anybody but a quack attempt to practise the healing 
art without preparatory studies. In fact, there is no trade, 
profession, or pursuit in life, for which men of sense deem them- 
selves competent, without adequate preparation. Buz the great 
art of statesmanship seems to form an exception to these rules 
in this country. A very large portion of the American people 
seem to consider themselves competent to the administration of 

ublic affairs; and nothing is more common than for men who 
hate either had no experience that gave discipline of mind or 
maturity of judgment, or who even with such experience had 
betrayed most lamentably their own incompetence—to aspire 
to public places, to perform whose duties well would exact 
talents, which are rare in any sphere of life, and peculiar 
adaptation for the duties to be discharged. The standard of 
statesmanship in America is low: there is more political 
quackery here than in any other enlightened State. Men are 
appointed to office who have had no preparation for the places 
they are called on to fill; and who have no adequate conception, 
either of the nature of the offices they seek, or the obligations 
they assume. We are not aware that there are many offices 
in the gift of the people, the Governors of States, or the Presi- 
dent himself, which are not regarded, and have not been be- 
stowed, as a reward for political party-service. The peculiar 
qualifications of an individual for any particular post, seldom 
enter into the estimate of his claims. The number of votes he 

8 
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commands in his district, the influence he can bring to bear in 
a local election, or his popularity among voters, outweighs all 
other considerations. 

The result is inevitable—the commonest mind could forestall 
it. A vast number of incompetent persons are called to office, 
and it very rarely happens that those men are elevated to 
a of trust and power, who are best qualified for them. 

uring the first two months, for instance, of the present admi- 
nistration, there were upwards of five hundred applications laid 
before the Secretary of State, for foreign diplomatic and Con- 
sular appointments; among which it were really difficult to 
select the requisite number, who were endowed with even re- 
spectable qualifications to represent the nation abroad. Not 
one in twenty understood the language of the country to which 
he proposed to be accredited; and fewer still could speak 
French—that language which will carry the traveller around 
the world. Large numbers of men applying for Consular 
offices came from remote districts of the country, with the 
crudest ideas on the subject of commerce; and many of whom 
had never seen an Atlantic seaport, or a vessel that could reach 
a foreign country. We encountered a considerable number of 
gentlemen who were pionenevnt applicants for foreign missions, 
whose manners would misrepresent the ordinary politeness of 
the vast masses of the agricultural population ; men of slender 
intelligence, destitute of all refinement, narrow in their political 
views, and utterly destitute of every element of diplomacy or 
statesmanship. But in some instances these applications proved 
very formidable, because their local political strength was so 
strong in far off districts, that they had been returned to Con- 
gress, or enjoyed a controlling influence over the electors of 
their States. Jt seemed never to have occurred to these per- 
sons, that there was a monstrous incongruity in asking for di- 
plomatical rewards for local political services. 

It is a great pity that persons of this description should not 
know in time, to save themselves the consequences of the deep 
mortification they are sure to be subject to, when they get 
abroad. Unable to speak the language of the countries the 
are accredited to, ad unable, in fact, to speak anything which 
constitutes the ordinary medium of intercourse between foreign- 
ers, with whom all their business must be transacted, compelled 
to rely upon interpreters, agents, and employées, who, for the 
most part, are likely to profit by the ignorance of their prin- 
cipals—such men find themselves involved, in many instances, 
in inextricable difficulties, and they either throw up their com- 
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missions in disgust, or leave their post for other places, return- 
ing no oftener than the regulations of the foreign service abso- 
lutely require ; or they live out the term for which they are 
appolnited, as well as they can; delay going to their post as 
long as possible, and return as soon as they can, and draw their 


ay. 

No other nation acts upon such a policy, nor do the repre- 
sentatives of any other nation furnish a counterpart to our own. 
A man who might preside with dignity upon a supreme bench 
at home, who might make an excellent postmaster or an 
exceedingly useful administrator of the government in some 
department with the duties of which he was entirely familiar, 
or might soon become so, generally regrets his folly when he 
finds himself placed in stations foreign to his taste, of whose 
duties he is profoundly ignorant, and of which he gains 
experience on 7 at a heavy and mortifying cost. It seems 
strange, indeed, that in this respect our government should 
have adopted a policy so entirely at war with its usages and 
customs in every other department. If a ye was ap- 
pointed a District Attorney, or a merchant should receive the 
commission of a Major-General in the army, or a captain in 
the army were appointed a commodore in the navy, or a law- 
yer the surgeon of a fleet, there would be a general outcry 
against such preposterous and unprecedented favoritism. And 
yet,,men are chosen by every Administration, to represent the 
government abroad, who are more incompetent to the stations 
they fill, and who with men that have understood and felt this 
evil, would be considered far more objectionable than those ap- 
pointments of which we have already spoken, against which 
the good sense of the country would rebel and revolt. 

From the indications that have already been given, there is 
reason to believe that this administration will be governed by a 
higher sense of propriety and a more enlightened and conscien- 
tious regard for the public service. We trust that in this 
respect the expectations that have been excited will prove to 
have been well-founded. 

It would be a natural and inevitable result of so unwise a 
policy, to discourage gifted men from even offering their ser- 
vices to successive administrations, in connection with its repre- 
sentation abroad. We thus advert to the painful fact, that 
many of our accomplished countrymen have been deterred 
altogether from entering public life, while it is within the know- 
ledge of all our readers that in almost every district of the 
country there are men whose talents and acquirements and 
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general culture would fit them to ornament various stations 
under the government, have neither pressed their claims nor 
allowed them to be pressed by those who are familiarly ac- 
quainted with them. It is also within the knowledge of those 
who are most familiar with the subject of which we are writing, 
that whenever such men have either directly or through their 
friends applied for public employment they have almost uni- 
versally been ‘ostled aside for party politicians, whose appoint- 
ment might secure a few more votes at home, while the Sesard 
is boldly encountered of sacrificing public reputation abroad. 
Now, we happen to belong to that class who believe that this 
policy is not a wise one, nor in the long run that it will get 
even the largest suffrage. We have confidence enough in the 
intelligence, the integrity, and the patriotism of American citi- 
zens, to believe that they will go to the ballot-box to impress 
by their votes the sanction of their approbation upon that kind 
of policy that would bring intothe service of the State the great- 
est, the best, the most enlightened and able minds of the coun- 
try. There are certain posts to which even the hardihood of 
hardened politicians does not venture to press unqualified men. 
We speak now of the supreme tribunals of the United States. 
In the history of our supreme court, in the circuit and the dis- 
trict courts of the United States, where, in the administration of 
national law upwards of one hundred men are continually em- 
ployed, it would be a very rare circumstance to find any Pre- 
sident who had made an appointment of a man who was 
believed.at the time to be clearly incompetent for the place he 
was chosen to. The administration of national law has been 
regarded as something too important and sacred to be trifled 
with. And yet it would seem that it were not a smaller mat- 
ter to choose men to represent us in foreign countries, who are 
the guardians of our interest there—the protectors of our com- 
merce, of our citizens, and of their property, as well as the con- 
servators of our good name, and the representatives of our ideas 
and our princi Slie-=-to choose these men who represent the 
best staisdaed of our manners, our intelligence, our science, our 


commerce, and our civilization. 
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THE NICARAGUAN QUESTION. 





GernerAL Henntnosen and Mr. Soulé, one a native of England 
and the other of France, but naturalized in America, coincide 
in opinion as to the best method of regenerating Central Ame- 
rica. Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet entertain views adverse 
to those of Pierre Soulé and Gen. Henningsen.* An extreme 
faction in the South, who have been at much pains to represent 
themselves as the entire South, wish us to believe that the 
method of Messrs. Soulé, Walker, and Henningsen is the best; 
while the mass of Southern opinion is positively hostile to any 
such movements as those against Nicaragua which have been 
recently crushed by the Administration. 

Whatever may be the final judgment of the nation in regard 
to the advantage or disadvantage of annexing Nicaragua to our 
territory, there can be but one sentiment for this and all suc- 
ceeding times in regard to the proper method of effecting such 
annexation. If done at all, it must be upon some pretext at 
least, if not upon a real and solid sioniid tvosk of justice and 
good sense. 

Every movement upon the plan popularly known as “ fili- 
busterism,” the modern name for private war, or organized 
robbery, conducted by large bodies of men, has proved hitherto 
to be a miserable failure. Even the plan of assisting the so- 
ealled “ democracy” of ©entral America (a rabble of ignorant 
Indians and mulattoes) is open to serious objections. To put 
the whole subject in a clear and simple light, let us consider 
the various projects for Americanization separately, each upon 
its own merits, as follows: 

Private war, commonly called “ filibusterism,” with or with- 
out a pretext, the merit in all eases being the same. xam- 


ples: Walker’s first expedition against Sonora and Lower 


California. Crabb’s expedition against Sonora. The original 
Cuban movement. The Nicaraguan “ filibuster” movement of 
1856-7. The recent movement of Anderson and Walker up 
the San Juan River, suppressed by the administration. 
Americanization by regular enlistment of individuals with- 


* “The government will protect American interests in Central America ; it re- 
quires no ald from any quarter,” were the remarks of Mr. Buchanan in a recent 
conversation on this subject. 
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out organization in the armies of Central America. Military 
expatriation of individuals: as in Nicaragua by Hornsby and 
others, previous to the advent of Walker. In Mexico, by 
Wheat and others, enlisting in the service of the liberals. 

Volunteer aid to one or the other party, as in Yucatan. 

Regular colonial enterprise with peaceful dntent, and the 
sanction of all governments, as in the case of Texas. 

Annexation by the arms of the United States, with or with- 
out sufficient provocation. New Mexico and California. 

Annexation by or Messilla Valley, called the Gads- 
den purchase, and now the territory of Arizones, bought for 
ten millions. 

In considering these various methods of Americanization, we 
shall rest our judgment and decision, first, upon the facts, and 
secondly, upon good sense and humanity. 

To repeat. The first method, called popularly “ filibuster- 
ism,” and understood, at this time, by the entire civilized world, 
to be a system of private war, without the sanction of an organ- 
ized government. The expedition of Walker and his band 
against Sonora and Lower California was prompted by the 
Guadara family of Sonora, who wished to erect a separate 
government in Sonora, independent of Mexico. This family, 
rich, powerful, and disaffected, invited a body of Americans to 
enlist in their service against Santa Anna, who aspired to an 
imperial crown. The men who engaged in this enterprise were 
in the main honest and sincere. ‘They were adventurers of the 
better class, young and ambitious, who thought to carve out a 
fortune for themselves in a foreign service, and be instrumental 
in the erection of a democratic State. By the time they ar- 
rived upon the ground, Guadara and his party wete reconciled 
to Santa Anna, and received the allies they had enlisted as 
enemies and marauders. The Santanisto ieilaemne triumphed, 
and the handful of volunteers were driven back ingloriously to 
California, with loss of life. 

The Cuban expedition, the first and most remarkable of this 
class of enterprises, rested upon the invitation of disaffected 
and suffering persons in Cuba, who wished to throw off the 
Spanish yoke and erect Cuba into a democracy. They did not, 
it is true, turn against their allies, but they failed to support 
them. The consequences were in the highest degree tragic and 
terrible. Some very noble young men, who in a regular ser- 
vice would have been treated with distinguished courtesy as 
prisoners of war, were executed as pirates. 

The motives of the second Sonora expedition, under Colonel 
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Crabb, are less known; but the character of Colonel Crabb . 
forbids the supposition of a dishonorable purpose on his part. 
His views were undoubtedly political. He intended to gather 
about him the more liberal and intelligent natives, and aid 
them in the erection of a democratic State. The results were 
more terrible even than those of the Cuban and first Sonora 
expeditions. The entire command were destroyed by an indis- 
criminate butchery. 

Walker’s first expedition against Nicaragua was founded 
upon the invitation of Castillian and Marios “ democratic” 
chiefs (2. e. leaders of irregular hordes of uncivilized negroes, 
mulattoes, and Indians) to join them in erecting a true “demo- 
cratic State” in Nicaragua. He and his men, several of whom 
had been with him in Sonora, were received treacherously, and 
it became necessary for him either to conquer the five States 
of Central America, or to withdraw ingloriously. 

The work which Walker attempted with a handful of undis- 
ciplined volunteers, never at any moment exceeding seven 
hundred movable troops, and sometimes reduced to one hun- 
dred and fifty, failed through two causes, distinct and palpable: 
the first of these was the want of conciliatory and politic beha- 
vior on the part of the leader himself, in his function of nego- 
tiator or statesman. The errors of Walker as civil governor of 
Nicaragua were glaring and palpable ; he wished to establish a 
despotic and exclusively American government. While he was 
preparing this government, the entire nation were quietly and 
secretly plotting to get rid of him:—they surpassed him in 
cunning, and he was driven step by step into a corner at Rivas, 
to be rescued by the humanity of Captain Davis from ultimate 
destruction. Controversy upon this point is useless. 

The second cause of failure was the inadequacy of the means 
employed. When General Henningsen took the command there 
were six hundred and fifty efficient men bearing arms; with 
this force Walker, as late as December, 1856, believed that he 
could make good his position on the Isthmus. It was a kind 
of Sam Patch heroism, ludicrous and melancholy, 

Nothing is more deceptive and fallacious than the first suc- 
cesses of a tropical buccaneer war: the natives, terrified at the 
first onset, fall back upon the interior: the invaders seeing no 
enemy in their vicinity fancy they have an easy task. The in- 
vaders, meanwhile, rest in perfect certainty of the final results. 
They know that fever and drunkenness will do the work for 
them. They have only to wait patiently, and husband their 
resources for a few months. Walker and Henningsen’s rein- 
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foreements melted away as fast as they arrived. Had they 
been numbered by thousands, instead of hundreds, the result 
would have been the same. 

The mothers and fathers of the south owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Buchanan. Had not this second Nicaraguan expedition 
been suppressed, a short twelvemonth would have sufficed 
to devour up many thousands of young southerners with no 
result ! 

A war of this character in one of the most unhealthy climates 
of the world, far exceeding British India in its mortality, re- 
quires immense and unfailing supplies of men, money, and all 
the comforts and necessaries of civilization. It is work for a 
great nation, and not for a handful of moneyless adventurers. 

We have now to consider the second method, the enlistment 
of Americans, individually, and without organization at home, 
in the service of the Spanish American factions. 

It is necessary to understand the character—so difficult to 
understand—of the Spanish American people, to appreciate 
the effect of this method of Americanization. They know no- 
thing of government, as we receive it. Their ignorance of our 
civilization is profound and hopeless. They have no aspira- 
tions, no wish for progress or improvement as a people. In 
their domestic relations, on the contrary, they are, generally 
speaking, our equals in refinement. Their happiness is in the 
placid enjoyment of the sensual luxuries afforded them at hardly 
any cost by the soil and climate of the tropics. Of government 
in its municipal form, magistracies, villages, tribes, towns, 
and dictatorships, a sort of petty imperialism, they perfectly 
understand the spirit and management, as well, or better, than 
the people of France. It is not at all probable that the Spanish 
American races will ever: advance themselves to the under- 
standing of more complicated and equitable forms of polity. 
The Americans who have engaged with them as public ser- 
vants do not attempt reforms in civil or military affairs. They 
live and act as adventurers, and after a time give up all idea 
of progress. As in Spain, the military profession and the priest- 
hood dominate over all others, and will probably always 
dominate, nor need any change for the better be hoped for in 
these turbulent republics. or these reasons we anticipate 
no extensive or useful result from the enlistment of Americans 
individually in the service of the Central American States. 

With the information before us given by the daily press, 
during the last five years, of the condition and character of the 
Central American people, the comparison instituted by some 
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between Walker and Lafayette, or Henningsen and Kosciusko, 
is as amusing to ourselves, as it is without doubt to those per- 
sons and their intimates. There was a time when ignorance 
and enthusiasm sanctioned such comparisons; but now they do 
not. Henningsen, Walker, Soulé, and Kewen, are people of 
another stamp. They are literally and strictly speaking ad- 
venturers; educated, and possessing talent, and great per- 
severance. The courage which is claimed for them in par- 
ticular, belongs to the American people generally. 

Colonel Kewen was a regular and legitimate appointee of the 
native Nicaraguan government under President Rivas, and held 
no commission at first under Walker. He stands on the same 
footing with the other leaders, and has been as active and valu- 
able to their cause, with equal ability, as any person living. 
As the organizer of the late movement in the south, he stands 
second to none; but divides the merit, if there be any, and the 
blame, with them. He is qualified to speak of the second 
method of Americanizing the Spanish American States, and no 
doubt will cordially condemn it, as of no utility. Intelligent 
Americans will not submit long to the ignorance and duplicity . 
of native governors. 

Our third method is by volunteer aid, under the sanction of our 
own government, to political parties supposed to be democratic, 
in the Spanish American States, as in the case of Yucatan. 

The first objection to this method is that there are no demo- 
cracies, in the American sense, nor can be, in the Spanish 
American republics. A collection of negroes, mestizoes, mulat- 
toes, and renegades of all colors, without political ideas, a 
sense of right; or notions of common humanity, much less of 
progressive civilization, must not be dignified with the name of 
a Democracy. We resolutely protest against it, and the good 
sense of the nation will go with us. The same objections that 
apply to the sudden emancipation of negro slave populations, 
apply to these misnamed democracies of negroes and Indians. 
They are mere sluggish anarchies, liable at any moment to 
despotism, their natural end, or to barbarism, their natural and 
real condition. It is unbecoming the dignity of the Federal 
Government, or people of the United States, to lend themselves 
to such contemptible fallacies. If we disown Mormonism, as 
good reasons can be found for disowning the abominable 
bastard democracies of Central and South America. 

But there are more than twenty independent groups of this 
character in the tropics of the new world, hoping sometimes for 
aid and sympathy from the people of the United States. An 
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army of a hundred thousand men, at a sacrifice of fifty thousand 
a year, by tropical and camp fever, or dysenteries, with a fleet 
of steam transports, would hardly suffice to “liberate” these 
ignorant barbarians from the only government of which they 
have the least idea. Each would require a separate territorial 
organization by the United States to keep them quiet, and pre- 
serve what little of freedom and law may have been established 
among them by the patriots of past times. This would be 
much worse than any imaginable system of “internal improve- 
ment,” but short of this, the aid and sanction of the Federal 
Government would be of no utility. 

Our fourth method is by regular Colonial enterprise, with 
the sanction of all governments, and with peaceful intent, as in 
the case of Texas. 

There are no moral or political objections to this method of 
colonization : we have only to consider the health and safety of 
the colonists, and the probable advantages of settlement in a 
tropical climate. 

t has been proposed, in a spirit of opposition, and in order 
to turn the sabe of immigration in favor of the north, to en- 
courage northern laborers, artisans from Massachusetts, farmers 
with “ subsoil ploughs,” and McCormick’s reapers, to emigrate 
in large bodies to Nicaragua. Those who propose an emigra- 
tion of this character to Nicaragua are either very ignorant or 
very cruel. When we consider that the shortaliey of white 
men in Nicaragua is as great as at Cayenne or the mouths of 
the Niger, and that not one person in a hundred escapes the fever, 
the idea of sending shiploads of emigrants with “subsoil 
ploughs” will be abandoned. Subsoil ploughs will never be 
used in Nicaragua. Agricultural labor in that climate is sim- 
ple: it consists only in “keeping down the weeds and killing 
vermin.” The wealth of the soil is generally excessive and 
inexhaustible. One year of neglect turns a ploughed field into 
an impenetrable thicket of thorns and brambles. Insects, birds, 
and small mammals, destructive to vegetation, swarm in count- 
less millions: an entire field of vegetables will sometimes be 
cut up and blighted in anight. On the low lands, where there 
is marsh, or even running or lake water, the disposition to fever 
is excessive, and generally fatal to ordinary laborers. The only 
eligible land for settlement is that of the interior, a little raised 
above the sea and the lake. These interior lands are the best 
in the world for coffee, maize, and all kinds of garden vege- 
tables and tropical fruits. The sugar country of the San Juan 
and other rivers will never be cultivated by the hand labor of 
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white men. Negroes and Indians are alone fit for this, and 
they succeed in it. The Spanish half breeds and mestizos, and 
the native Indians live and thrive where white men die or live 
a wretched sickly existence. The rice fields of the Carolinas in 
summer would seem to be less fatal, on the whole, than the 
Central American river swamps and their vicinity. The ex- 
port of white laborers to Nicaragua, to colonize the sugar lands, 
would be simply a massacre. If the Free State men attempt 
to colonize Nicaragua by competition, as they have Kansas, 
they will fail miserably. Could they know to what a miserable 
fate they would consign their farmers and mechanics, they 
would at once abandon all thought of such a project. 

The entire coast of Central America, the lands in the vicinity 
of Lake Nicaragua, and the immediate coast of the Pacific, 
come under the class of fatal fever regions, not to be redeemed 
or cultivated by the labor of white men. Nature has given 
these lands to the Indian and the negro: just as the sea is given 
to the fish, and the soil to worms and roots. 

Under what system the negro and the Indian shall live, let 
the future determine. The people of America are not called 
upon to decide any such question at present. We have the in- 
terests of the nation and of commerce to propose, and not the 
establishment of amateur colonies. And this brings us to the 
two last and most approved methods of Americanizing Central 
America, namely by the arms and money of the Federal 
Government. 

The doctrine of annexation by legitimate conquest, or by 
purchase, is established and acknowledged as a part of the 
democratic policy. Two-thirds of our entire territory, and the 
states faunal upon it, have been acquired either by force or by 
purchase. Twenty-five millions of dollars have been expended 
within the last few years in the purchase of valuable territory 
from Mexico. One-fifth of that sum would give us Nicaragua, 
and another five millions the far more valuable territory of 
Costa Rica. Honduras, now under British protection, might 
be more difficult of acquisition ; but to any person at all familiar 
with the power of money in these countries, the purchase will 
be regarded as an easy and simple negotiation. 

We speak favorably of the purchase of these limited tracts 
of foreign territory, only because their possession and control 
is important to us, and not because we entertain any the least 
sympathy with the political. feelings of their inhabitants. 
Political sympathy as a ground of foreign war and “ entangling 
alliances” is not admitted into our political creed, whatever 
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some agitators may believe of the matter. The most we can 
attempt with’safety is to work out the problem of our individual 
and national destinies, and give other states and nations free 
room and liberty to work out theirs. If they stand in our 
way, we shall be under the necessity of removing them as 
quietly and kindly as circumstances will permit. 

It is hardly necessary to develope at large, or in many 
words, the commercial importance of the Nicaraguan Isthmus. 
It is in fact the key to the Pacific. During the last two years 
there has been a desperate struggle among the great steamship 
and transit owners of California and New York to gain exclu- 
sive possession of the Nicaraguan Isthmus. These steamship 
owners, independently of Southern sympathy, have been the 
real instigators and supporters of the private war waged by 
adventurers against the governments of Central America for 
the possession of the Isthmus. The ships of these ambitious 
speculators have transported armies with their provisions and 
munitions of war to obtain by force what they had failed to 
secure by negotiation. Not less than five thousand lives, in 
all, of white men, and some fifteen thousand of Central Ameri- 
cans have been destroyed by lead, steel, and fever, in this con- 
test of transit monopolists. Another five or ten thousand are 
waiting to be shipped away and poured into the same deadly 
abyss. 

f our intelligent but unprincipled speculators stand ready 
to throw entire armies into that Nicaraguan gulf which lies 
midway between New York and California, to fill it up even 
with human bones, over which to build a solid causeway for 
commerce, the Federal Government needs no other apology 
for laying its powerful hand upon the territory. 

Without violating any individual or territorial right, with- 
out sacrificing the leat interest of a political nature at home; 
without favoring the claims of South or North, or even so much 
as taking these into consideration, we may purchase the Nica- 
raguan right of way, and as much territory‘as may be neces- 
sary to open it for gradual and healthy colonization. 

he action of the present Administration in regard to Nica- 
ragua has been marked by that firmness of purpose, and exact 
regard for law and justice, which were expected from Mr. 
Buchanan. The charges brought against some members of 
the Cabinet, and even against the President himself, that they 
have secretly favored and openly opposed the movements of 
Soulé, Walker, Henningsen, and Kewen, against Nicaragua, 
are a mere perversion of sentiment. Every sensible man in 
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the United States has expressed a strong desire for the Ameri- 
canization of Central America. We have not the slightest 
doubt that the private conversation of the President has 
accorded with his public opinions, as Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. The possession of Central America is not less desirable 
than was the acquisition of Texas or Kansas, or even of California. 
The mineral wealth of Honduras and Nicaragua in gold and 
silver, is probably equal to that of California in gold. But the 
pier mode of acquisition is not by private enterprise, either 

y companies or by military adventure. Neither of these is 
likely to meet with success. 

Meanwhile, it is not necessary nor prudent to undertake more 
than.one such movement at a time. By the events of the last 
two years the acquisition of the Nicaraguan isthmus has been, 
indicated as a measure not only consistent with, but really 
necessary to the domestic trade of the United States. England 
cannot seriously object. France has no interest in opposing it. 
We ourselves need it. 


THE ARMY—REPORT OF SECRETARY FLOYD. 





Wes are anation composed of military. Our boys can shoot 
at a target—our women would fight, if necessary, for the honor 
and dignity of the Union. In looking at the statistics furnished 
by the report before us, we do not find that degree of strength 
and solidity in the regular army which circumstances should 
warrant in the present aspect of affairs on this continent. Our 
troops—the regulars, have an immense frontier, and innumera- 
ble posts at all times to defend against marauding attacks of 
the Indians, and they are repeatedly called on—we say this with 
deep regret and mortification—to protect our own citizens in 
the peaceful enjoyment of their rights, as in Kansas and 
Utah. 

President Washington left on record behind him a solemn 
admonition, which should be riveted upon the minds of every 
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American ; and though expressed in beautifully simple words, 
still they possess a force and a power that are admitted by all 
who read them, to be all most prophetic. “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” These are the words of the great founder 
of the Republic. The condition of our regulars—their dis- 
cipline and meagre numbers—meagre in comparison to the 
vast population and increased growth of the nation at the 
present day, is a reproach upon Congress, which alone has 
the power to augment and elevate this branch of the 
service. Our militia arm have a local, a purely local duty 
to perform, and it is only in cases of desperate emergency 
that they can be ordered to change quarters. But this is 
not the question we are now discussing. We want to en- 
large, improve, and elevate the character of our regular troops. 
British, French, and other officers who have passed through the 
country from Niagara to New Orleans, have criticized with a 
good deal of severity—in fact, have sneered at the manner in 
which our. army-proper is kept. The paucity of numbers in 
our regular service in comparison to the immense amount of 
duty they have to perform—particularly against a savage foe— 
such as the border Indians—should at this time arrest the atten- 
tion of Congress with all imaginable gravity. It has been too 
much the fashion by members of a certain class—who are 
sticklers for popularity in Congress to chaffer about “economy ” 
when our regular army are spoken of. We are glad the Secre- 
tary has so pointedly recommended such action as will at once 
give an elevated character to our troops, increase their num- 
bers, and carefully provide for their health, and all that may be 
attainable in the service. In the Mexican war these troops, 
like those who preceded them in 1776 and 1812, performed 
a gallant and patriotic duty, which will ever redound to their 
credit ; and they were officered by the able commander-in-chief 
General Scott, who with the immortal General Taylor, and other 
braves, soon brought that eontroversy to an honorable and 
satisfactory termination. From the very hour that they landed 
at Vera Cruz, until they reached the Halls of the Montezumas, 
they pushed forward, and never gave “ breathing time” to the 
enemy. That showed good generalship—just as we should ex- 
pect from the sagacious and talented hot of such a man as 
General Scott, who is a living history in himself—of the Union. 
He saw it when but an infant in its swaddling clothes. He has 
lived to see it in its gigantic power and proportions. Al- 
though differing with this great general in slides, we are 
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bound to award him his due merit for what he has done by the 
sword, for the honor and prosperity of the country. To sustain 
that honor, we should si a larger number of regular 
troops. 

In these days of steam and telegraphs, when with lightning 
flash, from Canada to New Orleans, a message can be conveyed 
to an enemy, we should be prepared for military duty with 
efficiency. Who knows the designs of France and England 
that are now toadying so familiarly together. The rising power 
and strength of America—the intended junction of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by canal and railway—the opening of this 
new channel of trade with China and the East; and with 
South America, too—in fact all the aspects in which we can 
view the question, give an importance to it that cannot be too, 
gravely considered. Therefore, we should be well prepared in 
military matters, and show a bolder front than we do. Our 
marine service, though deficient in numerical strength, is better 
calculated to meet the exigencies of the service. In fact, we 
could at any time, through it, be able to check an enemy upon 
the Ocean, until the “ private armed navy ” could be called into 
action. But we should possess a solid phalanx in the shape of 
military—and regularly enlisted troops, well drilled and disci- 
plined and fully apne of doing effective service, in any 
emergency. We feel assured that Congress will respond to the 
call of the Secretary in the present position of affairs in Europe 
and on this continent. Although latterly our implements of 
war have been much improved, of what use can they be, unless 
we have men to bear them? Give us then, more men, as well 
as a “little more grape,” and all will be safe. But to the 
Report. The Secretary says :— 

“The army consists of nineteen regiments, divided into ten of 
infantry, four of artillery, two of dragoons, two of cavalry, and 
one of mounted riflemen. The whole strength of the army, as 
posted, consists of about 17,984 men; and the actual strength, 
on the first of July last, was 15,764. In addition to the move- 
ments which the troops have been called on to make this year, 
which are set forth in a separate paper, prepared by the Adju- 
tant-General and herewith presented, this force is called upon 
to garrison 68 forts of a large and permanent character, so far, 
at least, as it is possible to supply men for the purpose ; and to 
occupy 70 posts less permanently established, where the pre- 
sence of a force is absolutely required. The area over which 
these forts and posts are spread embraces a circuit of about 
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3,000,000 square miles, and requires a journey of many thou- 
sand miles to visit the principal ones of them. 

“The external boundary of our country, requiring throughout 
a more or less vigilant military supervision, is 11,000 miles in 
length, presenting every variety of climate and temperature, 
from the inclement cold of our Canada frontier to the tropical 
regions of southern Texas. But the occupation of this Nétig 
line of frontier is a trifling difficulty in comparison with that 
of protecting the double line of Indian frontier, extending from 
the Lake of the Woods to the banks of the Rio Grande, on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains, and from beyond the river 
Oregon, on the British frontier, to the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, on the western slope of those mountains. Superadded 
to these lines, requiring to be occupied, are the great lines of 
intercommunication between the valley of the Mississippi and 
the Pacific ocean, which imperatively demand that protection 
which only the United States troops can furnish. These lines 
are very long, and are now extremely important, whilst every 
year renders them more and more so. From our Western 
frontier of settlements to those of Northern Oregon the distance 
is about 1,800 miles; from the same frontier to the settlements 
of California, via Salt Lake, is 1,800 miles; from the frontier 
of Arkansas, at Fort Smith, by Albuquerque or Santa Fé, to 
Fort Tejon, is about 1,700 miles; and from San Antonio, by El 
Paso, to San Diego, near the borders of the white settlements, 
is 1,400 miles, constituting an aggregate line of 6,700 miles 
which ought to be occupied, and which we pretend, in some 
sort, to keep open and defend. : 

“This simple statement of facts demonstrates, stronger than 
any arguments could do, the absolute necessity for an increase 
of the army. 

“The policy of our government and the spirit of our people 
are alike opposed to a large standing army, and very properly 
so; but if an army is needful at all, it should be organized in 
such manner as to answer the purposes for which it is required. 
Its numbers should correspond with the service it is intended 
to perform. If from any disproportion in this respect it stops 
short of efficiency, it becomes insignificant, and entails upon 
the country expenditures wholly incommensurate with any 
service it can render. 

“Tt will not be denied that an army, properly organized 
and of sufficient strength, constitutes at once the cheapest 
and most eflicient means by which the indispensable ser- 
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vices it is designed to perform can be secured by the govern- 
ment. 

“There is no substitute for an army; and to render it at once 
economical and efficient, adequate numbers are essential. If 
there is a higher duty than another devolved upon a well regu- 
lated government, it is to afford perfect protection to its citizens 
against outrage and personal violence: yet this great obliga- 
tion is not performed by the government of the United States. 
For a large portion of the year, scarcely a week elapses without 
bringing to us intelligence of some Indian massacre, or outrage 
more shocking than death itself; and it most frequently hap- 
pens that these acts go unpunished altogether, either from the 
want of troops for pursuit, or from their remoteness from the 
scenes of slaughter, which renders pursuit useless. 

“In former times, when the hardy pioneer was allured away 
from the line of white settlements by fertile lands alone, he 
scarcely ventured so far as to be beyond succor and protection 
from those he left behind. But far different is the state of 
things at present. Our Pacific settlements, with their great 
inducements of rich lands, salubrious climate, and fabulous 
mineral treasures, present to the inhabitants of the Atlantic 
States temptations to emigration which the privations of an in- 
tervening wilderness and desert, and continual danger from 
roving bands of savages hanging upon their march for many 
hundred miles together, ¢ cannot deter them from undertaking. 
This migration strengthens the natural ties between the Atlantic 
and Pacific States, and adds immensely to the defensive strength 
of that remote region. Justice and humanity alike demand 
protection for these emigrants at the hands of our government. 

“To render wovernmental protection to our vast frontier and 
emigration perfect, a very large augmentation of the army 
would not be required. Five additional regiments would 
answer the purpose, if properly posted.” 

‘ In regard to the affairs of Kansas and Utah, the department 
has made careful and judicious provisions for the protection of 
the rights of citizens and emigrants, and for the maintenance of 
the authority of the United States in these territories. The 
political fanaticism prevailing in the one, and the religious 
bigotry and social evils existing in the other, have made the 
interposition of the strong arm of government absolutely neces- 
sary. We have no doubt the administration will act with that 
degree of decision and firmness best calculated to sustain the 
legitimate authority of the country, and at the same time sub- 


serve the cause of humanity. 
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The following suggestions, relative to the staff, are worthy of 
commendation :— 

“The basis of our existing system is the British army as it 
served in the colonies before the Revolution, retaining many of 
the defects since corrected in Great Britain, under the experi- 
ence and necessities of long wars. Provisions inconsistent with 

the existing system, copied from other nations, and partial legis- 

lation designed for particular interests, have augmented these 
evils, and we have committed the fault of adapting our funda- 
mental organization to a time of peace, instead of basing it on 
the exigencies of war. 

“One of the greatest errors of detail is the separate indepen- 
dent character of our staff corps. This removes them from 
their proper position as aids or assistants to the commander, 
and constitutes them his equals. It contracts the sphere of 
observation and experience, and thus unfits the oflicer for 
change or advancement, and begets an accumulation of prece- 
dent and prerogative at war with the vital principle of military 
organization—the inviolable and undivided authority of the 
head. He is bound, as they are, by the law, and his construc- 
tion of it should govern them, not theirs him. 

“Another defect is the uncertain and ill-defined rights of 
brevet rank. We have adopted the word, but not its significa- 
tion, from the English rule, and applied it to circumstances not 
contemplated or “existing when first established. Repeated 
decisions and imperfect legislation have only increased the evil 
by inviting new discussions and adopting new constructions. 

“We have retained another fault, abandoned, at least practi- 
cally, in almost every service among civilized nations, even the 
most aristocratic and monarchical. This is, promotion by seni- 
ority. Age and experience should bring excellence; but the 
test lies in the staal possession of the latter, and not merely in 
the circumstances which it is assumed should produce it. Se- 
niority, with the requirements essential for position, ought cer- 
tainly to give precedence ; but without these that dignity and 
respect which belong to rank and command can never be 
secured, 

“ All that has been urged in favor of retaining it with us is 
the danger of political or personal favor governing a selection. 
There may be danger from this source, but by the rule of seni- 
ority the worst officer of any arm must, if he lives, come to be 
one of the most important and responsible officers under the 
government—the colonel of a regiment. By selection it is 
possible that the very best may not always be chosen, though 
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the chances are in favor of this hypothesis; but certainly the 
very wo orst never will be, and this is surely a gain on the pre- 
sent rule.” 

* * * The Report concurs in the recommendation of the 
General-in-Chief, regarding regimental depots for recruiting, 
and shows that Indian hostilities greatly augment the expenses 
of the department. 

Of a railroad to the Pacific, the Secretary says 

“The surveys heretofore ordered by Congress to ascertain the 
best route for the construction of a railroad from the western 
boundary of our States lying west of the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific, have been carefully made, and the results elaborately set 
forth in eight large volumes. In the opinion of competent 


judges, there is now no controversy as to the most eligible 


route for the railroad, assuming that all the material facts in the 
case have been fully ascertained. The route from El Paso to 
the Colorado, besides being the shortest of all yet surveyed, 
possesses very decided advantages over others in several im- 
portant particulars. The gr: ades are lower, the climate milder, 
and the distance across the desert region, common to all the 
routes, is less upon this. Water, too, is sufficiently abundant 
upon the track of this survey ; so that in selec ting a railroad 
route between the Pacific and the valley of the Mississippi, as far 
as our present information goes, that by El Paso would be 
chosen; but the consummation of this project, freed from all 
other difficulties, would require immense sums of money and a 
great length of time. Meanwhile other military roads very 
urgently require special and prompt opening and occupation. 
If the railroad were to- day completed from El Paso to the line 
of California, a strong and urgent necessity would still remain 
for maintaining and “keeping open at least two of the other 
routes, for the passage of emigrants and the transportation of 
military stores to vast regions of our country accessible only 
by these routes. Then, as these routes are to be opened in any 
event, true policy and economy would seem to indicate that it 
should be done at once. 

“ A line of stockade posts upon two of the routes would not 
require a very large force to maintain them, and, if placed at 
proper distances apart, would furnish certain means of a safe 
and rapid transportation of the mails, and perfect protection to 
a telegraphic line from one ocean to the other, which latter ob- 


ject would, in itself, be worth far more to the country th: an the 


cost of the posts and the expense of maintaining them.” 
Explorations and surveys, military roads, artesian wells, mill- 
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tary reserves, military asylums, and other specific matter ap- 
pertaining to the service, are briefly and pointedly considered in 
the report. In speaking of the national defence, the following 
remarks occur :— 

“ New York, the great heart of commerce on this continent, 

where more and gre ater interests concentrate than at any point 
on our Atlantic coast, may be considered as impregnable from 
any attack from the sea when the fortifications now in progress 
shall be finished. The fortifications will be better, the guns 
heavier and more numerous than those of Sebastopol. 

‘Upon the general system of sea coast defence it is hardly 
necessary to say a word at this day. The policy of the govern- 
ment seems to be fixed in that respect, and wisely too, no doubt, 
if the works be prosecuted with a wise economy. Fortifica- 
tions are now very justly esteemed the cheapest and far the 
most effectual means of defence for every important commercial 
point; with the heavy guns of the present day, no fleet can 
match a fortification, and when completed, these ‘Works can be 
kept in perfect repair at a very trifling cost until needed for 
actual service. A. fortification costing not much more than 
donble the sum necessary to build and e uip a first class line 
of battle ship, will constitute a formidable Fines for a harbour, 
and will continue to do so throughout any length of time. The 
value of this mode of defence is becoming more apparent every 
day. As our population increases, and ‘the facilities for inter- 
communication are, multiplied, a military force of any extent 

‘an with more and more readiness be concentrated at any 
given point in the shortest possible time. Fortifications, which 
will naturally retard the landing of a foreign foe, must give 
time to concentrate a force at any given point equal to é any 
emergency. <A larger force could “be thrown into New York 
in two weeks, by means of internal communication, than could 
be brought there from abroad in a year by all the means which 
any Europe: an Power could possibly command.” 

The Secretary concludes by referring to the report of the 
Quartermaster-General, in doing which ‘he expresses views and 
recapitulates facts well worthy of the attention. of Congress, 
and of the public. 
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Biographical § Sketches. 


HON. IOWELL Copp. X 


Brocrapuicar sketches of the living and the dead have be- 
come so common, that it is hazardous to attempt either to 
attract the public attention, or vindicate the truth of history as 
it is daily developed in the acts of men, or the inauguration of 
measures. If the remark has never been made before, it is 
nevertheless true, that in questions of policy, as in discoveries 
of science and art, the one to whom most credit is due, is 
usually the one least known, and the recipient of the honor is 
generally least deserving. The statesman, as well as the philo- 
sopher, suffers alike from this almost inexorable rule, and it is 
a melancholy fact in man’s history, that from generation to 
generation noble deeds and great measures are attributed to 
those who never performed the one, or originated the other. 
Appreciating alike the difficulties of the common practice, as 
well as the almost universal injustice to which we have allud. 
ed, we approach the duty as well as pleasure of delineating the 
prominent points in the character of one who has thus far 
borne a conspicuous part in vindicating the principles which 
can alone give steadiness to the Government, and stability to 
the Union. 

Howell Cobb, the present Secretary of the Treasury, was 
born in Jefferson County, in the State of Georgia, on the 7th 
day of September, 1815. His father was born in the State of 
North Carolina, and his mother was a native of Virginia. 

When the subject of this sketeh was quite young, his parents 
removed to Athens, Georgia, the seat of the L iterar’ y Institution 
of the state, where he received a liberal education, having gra- 
duated at Franklin College, in August, 1834. The chil ihood 
of Governor Cobb was distinguished by no extraordinary cir- 
cumstances or events, other than from the natural quickness of his 
intellect, he mastered with ease all the studies of his ‘academic 
and collegiate course. Whether from the instruction he re- 
ceived, or the natural bent of his heart, or both combined, the 
restraints of parental authority and the obligations of filial 
duty, were looked upon more as the pleasures than the tasks of 
his childhood. Obedience to parents has been to him, as it 
will be to others, the true and only foundation of character. 
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It-isthe early instructor to teach us to subdue those passions 
and feelings which, in after life if unregulated, unfit us for the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures, both in the social circle, 
and the more extended relations of citizens of the same govern- 
ment. In an eminent degree may he trace his easy transition 
from the pupillary teachings of the homestead to the more ex- 
acting and inexorable demands of society and the state, to this 
willing and reverential deference to those who guarded his 
youth ‘and guided his early manhood. 

In August, 1834, he graduated as stated above, with credit 
to himself, and soon after entered upon the study of the law, to 
the practice of which he was admitted in February, 1836. 
Some few months previous to this period, he was married to 
Miss Mary Ann Lamar, daughter of Col. Zachariah Lamar, 
one of the most worthy and influential citizens in the state. 
Less than two years after his admission to the bar, in Novem- 
ber, 1837, he was elected by the Legislature of the State, Soli- 
citor-General of the Western C ireuit, an oflice having charge 
of all the business in which the state is a party, both civil and 
criminal, but more especially the latter. This office he held 
for three years, the term for which he was elected, and dis- 
charged its duties satisfactorily to the country. Dy it he was 
enabled to obtain a moderately lucrative practice from that 
section of the state, besides offering many facilities to him in 
developing that intellect which nature has most bountifully 
bestowed on him. He found it also a fine tield for the display 
of those social qualities which have made him the idol of his 
constituency. Exhibiting mental ability of the first order, and 
drawing to him the popular heart by that attraction of mutu- 
ality, which never fails to stamp the relation with permanency, 
he was soon called upon to serve the people of the state in the 
National Council. 

In October, 1842, he was elected to Congress upon the Gene- 
ral Ticket, the act for the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States according to the sixth census, which 
directed each State to elect by districts composed of contiguous 
territory, no one district electing more than one representative, 
having become at law only the 25th of June preceding, without 
sufficient time el apsing for the Legislature of Georgia to pro- 
vide for the new enactment. He was consequently, with his 
colleagues, authorized to take his seat, which he did in Decem- 
ber, 1848, at the beginning of the first session of the twenty- 
eighth Congress. While Mr. Cobb has always exhibited “a 
boldness in the expression of his opinions, he has been and is 
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sensitively alive to that modest propriety essential to true great- 
ness. In the early part of his Congressional career, he mingled 
in the debates and duties of this new field sufliciently to. ac- 
quire a reputation, to which he added upon every return of 
those obligations which a confiding constituency had imposed. 
He was successively elected to Congress in 1844, 46, and 748, 
representing upon “each occasion Sent: portion of his native 

State designated, in obedience to the law of Congress, the Sixth 
District. In the twenty-eighth and twenty- ninth Congresses, 
he devoted sufficient time to the study of the — of the 
House of which he was a member, to enable him, by the aid 
of quick perception and deep penetration, to become » thoroughly 
acquainted with all the duties they imposed, and received in 
return all the advantages which such knowledge invariably be- 
stows, and without which the most brilliant intellect will be 
often paralysed in the encounters consequent upon parliament- 
ary discussions. The information he early sought and obtained 
on this point has been of incalculable benefit to his country, 
and marked him as one of the most distinguished parliamenta- 
rians of the age. His intercourse with the members of Con- 
gress, both in ‘the discharge of his official duties and the social 
interchange of the courtesies of life, soon won for him that 
position as a favorite which has gladdened the pathway of his 
existence from youth. This consideration, as well as the honest 
and undoubting tenacity with which he espoused and clung to 
the principles and policy of the Democratic party, indicated 
him as a leader among men much more experienced in the 
legislation of the country. Mr. Cobb, though young, was a 
great admirer of Gen. Jackson, and imbibed from him and his 
administration of the government, during the nullification 
times of South Carolina, those sentiments “of attachment and 
affection for the Union of those States which have pre-eminently 
distinguished his public life. Inseribing upon the corner-stone 
of his political faith the Union of the States now and for ever, 
one and inseparable, and clinging to and clustering around the 
same hallowed sentiment in all the after-structure of his politi- 
cal character, he has been subjected to the imputation of being 
less devoted to the rights of the States than some who have 
been more clamorous for the one than the other. It is remark- 
able, however, in this connection, that during his whole Con- 
eressional career, he never gave a vote or uttered a sentiment 
inconsistent with a strict adherence to the rights of the indivi- 
dual members of the confederacy, as guaranteed under that 
instrument which creates the powers alone of the one govern- 
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ment, and surrenders the authority which originally belonged 
to each member. But it is not our purpose to appear as the 
partisan of any one. Ourobject is to mete to all that justice which 
the historic page demands for every public man. his devotion 
to the Union is with him a sentiment, and while he would per- 
haps go as far as any man to defend the rights of the States, he 
would be behind none in rushing to and rescuing the general 
edifice from the torch of Revolution or the tornado of Passion. 
In the Thirtieth Congress Mr. Cobb took an active part in 
defending the administration of Mr. Polk from the attacks of 
the opposition, made upon him for his course relative to the 
Mexican War. His services on that occasion were highly ap- 
preciated by the administration, and especially by the War 
Department. The ability with which he defended the policy 
and the firmness exhibited in advocating the measures 
which led to hostility, placed him high in the eonfidence of 
Mr. Polk and his Cabinet, and secured for him the per- 
manent and proud position, for so young a statesman, of being 
the leader of his party. Next to his devotion to his country, 
Mr. Cobb has always held the political organization to which 
he is attached as deserving his esteem and affection. He is a 
strong party man, and has never permitted any considerations, 
except those involving consequences threatening an overthrow 
of the Government, to interpose between him and his duty to 
the Democratic party. He passed throngh the Thirtieth Con- 
gress with a reputation for boldness, integrity, and ability, 
strengthened and enhanced, which only prepared the way for 
the new duties and responsibilities to which his political friends 
ealled him. The war was over, and while the opposition tri- 
umphed in the election of President, it was not the result so 
much of dissatisfaction with the policy of Mr. Polk, as it was 
to reward one who had deservedly won for himself great re- 
nown for the manner he had condueted the campaign and 
fought his battles. The people in every age and in all countries 
have held in high estimation the military achievements of their 
chieftains, and hence Gen. Taylor soon captivated the popular 
heart. His election placed the Democratic Party out of power, 
and consequently placed Mr. Cobb in opposition. He had 
been the zealous friend of Gen. Cass, and his warm supporter 
for the Presidency. Not only as the candidate of his party did 
he advocate his election, but he defended him upon every 
stump, on the position he had taken upon the Slavery question 
in his letter known as the celebrated Nicholson letter, and that, 
too, when others of his friends either faltered in their support, 
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or openly denounced his principles. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that the Thirty-first Congress assembled in Decem- 
ber, 1849. The Whigs had been in power since the 4th of 
March, and had evidently lost the confidence of the country, 
and more especially a large portion of their southern allies and 
supporters. They ‘had a sinall majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives, but so divided upon the proper policy to be pur- 
sued relative to the Slavery question and the Territories, as to 
be totally and ROrone ‘inefficient for good or evil. It was 
at this time that the old Whig party, disrupted and divided, 
virtually lost its organization and identity as a party. Its gre eat 
strength at the North was with the Free-Soil wing, whose sen- 
timents were so deeply imbued, that neither the “eloquence of 
G lay nor the mighty intellect of Webster could save the organi- 

ation from the downfall consequent upon its pollutions. Un- 
fortanesal# the Democratic party was divided also, and hence 
the difficulties that surrounded the settlement of the question 
that had disturbed more than all others the peace and happiness 
of the country. . The point had been reached when the question 
must be settled, and the policy which had been pursued by the 
northern Whig and the southern Democratic parties of claim- 
ing for their respective organizations at the North that fidelity 
to the Constitution which guaranteed equal rights to all sections, 
was now to be tested. It is difficult at all times to harmonize 
extreme opinions upon any subject; but one like the Slavery 
question, which had almost reached open hostility and arrayed 
brother against brother, seemed as if it were beyond human 
power to bring about a reconciliation. The excitement which 
prevailed at the capital of the Republic, was communicated to 
the extremities by the inability of the House to elect a Speaker 
aud thereby organize for business. It is fresh in the recationsinn 
of all, with what anxiety the public mind was exercised by the 
discord that reigned among the Representatives in Congress 
assembled. All eyes were turned to W ashington city, and the 
suspense was not relieved until a Speaker was elected, which 
took place late in December, 1849, by the choice of the Hon. 
[lowell Cobb, of Georgia. 

Under these circumstances, in connexion with the fact that 
his own political friends at the South were divided, and his po- 
litical opponents in possession of the Executive Department of 
the Government, his party placed him in the most responsible 

osition of any other for the settlement of the question which 
ae so long disturbed the peace of the country and threatened 
the integrity of the Union, 
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It was an elevation calculated to test the nerve of the strong- 
est, and try the intellect of the ablest. It was a position sur- 
rounded at that time with difficulties from which the bravest 
might have receded, and at which the best might have been 
appalled. 3ut with a courage that knew no ‘failure, and a 
devotion to the Union that never subsided, Mr. Cobb assumed 
the responsibility, and proved himself adequate to the occasion. 
His country’s history has not a brighter page, and the ability 
with which he discharged his duty, : ‘and the zeal and energy he 
gave to his country’s service, will be appreciated by the patriot 
through all coming time. The records of the country indicate 
that other men bore a more conspicuous part in the settlement 
of the questions which resulted in the compromise measures 
of 1850, but to none, living or dead, is the country more in- 
debted for that settlement, than Howell Cobb. His position as 
speaker did not warrant or could not place him in that promi- 
nence which the country could see and understand. But by 
argument and persuasion at the social board, in the parlor with 
his friends, in private meetings, and upon every and all proper 
occasions, his whole soul was given to the peaceful reconcilia- 
tion of those who we ere, however fatal the consequences, ready 
for any and every emergency. He never tired, and with the 
aid of two of his colleagues, and a few others of his political 
friends, he was instrumental in bringing about the settlement 
which was finally agreed upon. The whole body politic seem- 
ed, as it were, to be relieved from a heavy burden. 

In such a crisis the public mind is attracted, and the hopes of 
the people concentrated upon the statesman who, rising above 
local and sectional prejudices, views with the eye of patriotism 
his whole country, regarding her citizens in the light of one 
common brotherhood, entitled to the enjoy ment of equal pro- 
tection and privileges ; who, forgetful of all else, remembers 
only that it is the business of st: itesmanship to direct and con- 
trol the national destiny in hours of peril. 

On occasions like this, the services of such men as Howell 
Cobb are sought, and into their hands are placed the burdens 
of government. We may revere the intellectual brilliancy of 
other statesmen, and praise the genius of other politicians, but 
in times of danger, when one misstep in the affairs of state 
might destroy an empire, the public confidence rests solely on 
the statesman who, possessing all these qualities, is also calm, 
bold, and conservative in his character. 

While Mr. Cobb felt that to the best of his ability he had 
discharged his duty to the country, he was not unmindful or 
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regardless of the additional responsibility that awaited him in 
appearing before his immediate constitnency, and those of his 
colleagues, to vindicate hisconduct. He was aware that many 
of his politics al friends and associates were bitterly opposed to 
his course; and while he regretted that party ties should be 
sundered, he never stopped to count the cost, or calculate the 
chances of sinking or elevating his political prospects. He 
made no issue with those of his friends who differed with him 
upon the compromise measures of 1850, at the same time he 
was determined to tolerate no opposition to a faithful acquies- 
cence in those measures, come from what quarter it may. He 
had with others suecessfully carried them through Congress, 
and he never faltered or hesitated to vindicate them before the 
people. 

A se organization sprung up in nearly every southern 
state, the first notes of whose bugle w ore clear in op position to 
the compromise, and hostility to all who acquiesced. Resist- 
ance was their watchword, and implacable enmity to all who 
had favored the measures. The result of it was, that Georgia 
was made the battle-ground, and as Georgia decided, so would 
the South abide, was accepted by all. The parties dropped 
their old cognomens, and fought under new banners. The 
Union Party claimed for the measures the settlement of the 
vexed question, without compromitting the honor or the interest 
of the South. The Southern Rights’ Party demanded a settle- 
ment which they conceived would grant them more than what 
had been conceded. It is not appropriate to this sketch to dis- 
cuss the correctness of the one or the other party, or to impugn 
the motive of this or that individual; suftice it, the people 
decided in favor of the Union Party, and the acquiescence 
through the country was not only instantaneous, but almost 
univ ersal. With this issue Mr. Cobb was elected governor of 
Georgia by the largest majority that was ever given in the 
state in any political contest. His competitor was the Hon. 
Charles J. M‘Donald, formerly of the same political party, for 
both had fought shoulde x to shoulder in many a conflict for 
Democracy. The contest, though very decide d, was neverthe- 
less characterized by a political acrimony and bitterness that is 
seldom seen, the marks of which have not to this d: ay been 
totally effaced. The new position of Governor was by no 
means embarrassing to one who had seen so much of public 
service, and Mr. Cobb found no difficulty in the discharge of 
his new duties. His administration of the affairs of his native 
State was able and acceptable. Nothing beyond the ordinary 
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routine of business transpired, to call forth additional energy 
or to require the exercise of greater mental ability, or even as 
great, as some of the positions he had previously occupied. 

At the end of two years, the time for which he had been 
elected Governor, Mr. Cobb returned to the practice of the law 
in the district where he had previously resided, and though 
about to retire from public life, he took an active and decided 
interest in the political contest for President which resulted in 
the choice of Gen. Pierce. The cause which had given rise to 
the political organizations in Georgia referred to above havi ing 
passed away, the necessity for keeping them up no longer ex- 
isted. Opposition to the Compromise measures of 1850 had 
subsided, and those who had been most violent sought shelter 
under the old Democratic organization, and represented their 
party at Baltimore, from which two years previous they had 
een alienated on account of the differences that existed as to 
the correctness of these measures, to which they had sworn an 
undying hostility. The principles of the Democratic party as 
enunciated at the Convention which nominated Gen. Pierce, 
endorsed the Compromise Measures of 1850, and hence Mr. 
Cobb and those who were in opposition to him in the contest 
for Governor were thrown together in the same party organi- 
zation from which they had been dissevered by the causes just 
related. Some have attempted to weaken the affection which 
the Democratic party has always exhibited towards Mr. Cobb, 
for the course he was compelled to pursue in reference to the 
contest which resulted from the diversity of sentiment as to the 
action of Congress on the Slavery question in 1850. Others 
again have condemned him for abandoning the Union organi- 
zation in his own State, after the necessity “for its creation and 
continuance had ceased to exist. But time having vindicated 
the wisdom of his policy on both occasions, those who were 
disposed to find fault have entirely disappeared, and all agree 
with and commend the patriotism which induced him to act, 
and admire the sagacity which enabled him to penetrate the 
result. Harmony being restored to the Democratic party in 
the triumphant election of Gen. Pierce, Mr. Cobb-remained 
out of public life until 1855, when he was again called upon 
by a constituency which had never deserted. him, to again 
represent them in Congress. He served on the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the last Congress with his usual ability, 
and though his party was greatly in the minority, his former 
position and his commanding talents not only gave him promi- 
nence, but carried with them a large and beneficial alain 
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in that body. His report upon the questions growing out of 
the case of the lamented Brooks was able and conclusive, and 
added to his reputation as a statesman. During the campaign 
which succeeded the adjournment of the 34th Congress he took 
an active part and visited several of the Northern States, where 
he vindicated successfully the principles and policy of the 
Democratic party. He had long been the admirer, both per- 
sonally and politically, of Mr. Buchanan, and the op portunity 
was therefore an agreeable one io advocate his election. It is 
not assuming too much to say that none excelled Mr. Cobb in 
the zeal and ability he gave to the cause, or exerted more influ- 
ence in bringing about the result. Upon Mr. Buchanan’s 
accession to the Presidency, one of his earliest acts was to tender 
to Mr. Cobb the post of Secretary of the Treasury, which place 
he has thus far filled with uncommon and marked distinction. 
His future history may be read in his past—possessing as he 
does elements of character which constitute true greatness, his 
success can alone be thwarted by deviating from those princi- 
ples which it has heretofore been his pleasure to cherish and 
his duty to obey. 

In reviewing the short sketch of one who has occupied so 
conspicuous a place i in the foreground of his country’s history 
during the last ten years, the mind is apt to seek the cause of 
his success. There are men of more erudition, there are greater 
orators, men more distinguished as lawyers, but none who have 
exerted greater influence, whether in contact with the Senate 
or the Cabinet. The secret lies in two distinguishing charac- 
teristics. Mr. Cobb has learned to govern himself, and hence 
the facility with which he influences others. The result of 
which is, that moderation has won for him and his opinions 
that respect, this greatest of virtues never fails to command. 
To the statesman, it is the Archimedian lever with which he 
moves the world of public opinion, and without it the greatest 
intellect is shorn of its strength. 

In addition, Mr. Cobb is a statesman of Truth—no one was 
ever deceived by him, and none can point to the occasion when 
he ever violated a promise or proved recreant to a principle. 
He holds it as the great safeguard of human action. He ap- 
preciates it in every relation ‘of life, and in none to a greater 
extent than those growing out of his political connexions and 
associations. It is the firm, immovable, and impregnable rock 
that sustains man in the conflicts of life—it i inspires hope, sus- 
tains justice, and vindicates mercy. It is the great, pervading, 
upholding sentiment that runs through human ace 
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directs and governs the laws of the universe, and is the pillar 
that supports the Throne of the Deity himself. 


THE HONORABLE AARON V. BROWN, Xx 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ix the County of Brunswick, State of Virginia, ~ Hon. 
Aaron V. Brown was born on the 15th of August, 1795. His 
pious and beloved father, the Rev. Aaron Brown, liv ed} in that 
county, and was highly esteemed. While a minor, he enlisted 
in the army of the Revolution, and served his country in her 
utmost need. At Valley Forge, he bore with manly fortitude 
the hardships and distresses of the American encampment. In 
the dreariest season of our colonial troubles, when “ summer 
patriots and sunshine soldiers” were never seen, Ads valor was 
visible and efficient. He acted with that gallant band which 
crossed the Delaware, on Christmas Day, in ’76, and under a 
canopy of falling snow, marched to Trenton, and stormed and 
captured the enemy. The men who survived that daring 
achievement were prized and honored throughout the land. 
Napoleon Bonaparte—that wonder of genius and master of 
war—conned our annals well, and said that the battle of Tren- 
ton saved the fortunes of America. So indeed it did. For 
from that joyous day the sunshine of confidence began to dis- 
sel the gloom of despair; and each gallant man rushed to 
battle, and bray ely fought for liberty or * death. 

The father of our Postmaster-Gener: al, having heroically 
aided the freedom of his country, returned from sieges and bat- 
tles to his native home, where the people received him with a 
cordial welcome. There he lived for many years, with the just 
repute of an honest man, a kind neighbor, ‘and an able minister 
of the Methodist persuasion. 

Never weary of doing good, he became a civil magistrate 
of the county ; settled the casual disputes among his neighbors ; 
and held the scale of justice with a steady hand. 

The maiden name of our Postmaster-General’s mother was 
Elizabeth Melton, of Northampton county, in North Carolina, 
the favorite scion of a time-honored stock. 
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Within the limits of the Old North State, Aaron V. Brown 
was mostly educated. While very young, his parents placed 
him in Westrayville Academy, under the friendly auspices of 
Mr. John Bobbit, an eminent scholar and preceptor. After 
two years of study there, he was in 1812 taken to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, and classed with Senator 
Mangum, Governor Manly, and others who have made a 
figure on the public stage. In 1814 he graduated with eclat ; 
and the trustees and faculty selected him to prepare and deliver 
as he did, the valedictory oration at the commencement of the 
educational courses. That task—always so grateful to the 
gifted and aspiring student—he performed with signal ability 
and applause. He was fairly entitled to the honor. He won 
it by the graces of his mind, the extent of his attainments, and 
a constant observance of the duties and requirements of the 
institution. Gratitude is always the feeling and disposition of 
an upright mind. And we shall see how, in his riper years, 
this noble sentiment thrilled in the heart, and coursed ‘along 
the arteries of Aaron V. Brown. In his address, delivered the 
31st of May, 1854, before the two literary societies of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Mr. Brown began :— 

7 « Ge ntlemen of the Philanthropic and Dialectic Societies : 

‘ After an absence of just forty years, I return to these an- 
cient and consecrated halls. I return upon your kind invita- 
tion, here to offer up, upon the altars of my early worship, re- 
newed vows of devotion and gratitude to that alma mater who 
in the days of my youth carried me in her arms, and folded 
me to her bosom. During this long pilgrimage, I have seen 
and felt enough to render this sentiment of hom: age and respect 
both profound and indelible. Wherever I have been, I have 
seen no success crown the efforts of her alumni, and no public 
honors conferred upon them, which might not be fairly attri- 
buted to their early discipline in this institution and her two 
literary societies. It was here that they were taught to redeen 
every moment of their time; to put temptation “at defiance ; 
to scorn the degradations of vice ; to watch, like the eagle, for 
every opportunity of improv ement, and, when discov ered, how- 
ever high or far off, like that noble bird, to fly upward to it. 

“ Their eminent success in every profession and pursuit in 
life, ought to remove every doubt which at any time may have 

crossed your minds as to the institution you have selected. 
Y ou have heard much of Princeton, of Yale and Harvard ; and 
in moments of gloom and despondence you may have doubted 
whether some one of these would not have been better, or 
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might not have opened to you an easier or more certain pass- 
port to honors and emoluments. The presidential mansion, the 
halls of both Houses of Congress, the courts and legislatures 
of half the States of the Union, all unite in quieting every 
such apprehension. Wherever the graduates of this institution 
have come in collision with those of other colleges and univer- 
sities, they have never retired ingloriously from the conflict. 
In the arts and sciences they have yielded nothing on the score 
of genius and talents. At the bar and on the bench, they have 
exhibited a learning as varied, profound, and accurate. In the 
senate, they have displayed an eloquence as lofty, and a patriot- 
ismas heroic. On the battle fields of liberty, their swords have 
gleamed as brightly, and their war-plumes waved as proudly ; 
and when the conflict was ended, they have returned with Jau- 
rels as green and unfading as ever decked the brow of the soldier. 

“ Be then content with Chapel Hill. Walk amid her groves 
and breathe the pure atmosphere of her almost mountain eleva- 
tion. If you would be daily inspired with fresh devotion to 
learning and piety, here you can visit the tomb of Caldwell, 
the noble founder of the university, and for more than a quar- 
ter of a century its brightest ornament. If you would kindle 
in your bosoms the patriotic fires of the Revolution, look out 
to the west, where you can almost behold the battle-grounds of 
Guilford and King’s Mountain. Nearly in the same range of 
vision lies good old Mecklenburg, who threw down the first de- 
fiance to Dritish power, and first proclaimed American Inde- 
pendence. Turn your eyes now to yonder eastern summit. 
There you can look down upon the plain that stretches off in 
the distance as far as Yorktown, where the last great battle was 
fought, and where the American eagle uttered her loudest notes 
of triumph and exultation. Surrounded on every side by holy 
and consecrated memorials like these, who is not compelled to 
exclaim, This is the place—the very place beyond all others— 
where the altars of learning, piety, and patriotism should have 
been erected !” 

Before young Brown quitted the university his parents re- 
moved to Giles county, in Tennessee, whither their gifted son 
also went after he gradugted. Early in the year 1815, our 

raduate began to study law at Nashville, in the office of Judge 
frimble, who freely imparted his legal lore, and won the es- 
teem and gratitude of his pupils. | 

The law is like a deep well, out of which each one draws 
according to his power and industry. It is a science founded 
on principle, and entitled to exalted rank in the empire of rea- 
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son. It is the pride and glory of the human intellect, collect- 
ing the wisdom of ages, embodying the elements of justice, and 
applying them to the infinite variety of human concerns. In 
this country, the science of law and politics opens the only road 
to honors and preferment in public life. How the Hon. Aaron 
V. Brown values this science will appear by the following ex- 
tract from his beautiful address at Chapel Hill, the exordium 
of which we have already quoted. 

* Let us now turn (said the brilliant speaker) to contemplate 
the progress of our country in those professional pursuits into 
which your preparations here are likely to introduce you. 
Foremost stands the profession of the law, which has made a 
deep and abiding impress on the whole fabric of American 
institutions. In the discussion of those great and vital questions 
which resulted in the declaration of Independence, in the old 
Congress which formed the constitution, and in the State Le- 
gislatures that ratified it, the men of this profession surpassed 
all others in the extent and variety of their learning, and in 
that bold and thrilling eloquence which the occasion demanded. 
It has furnished every President of the United States except 
two. It has furnished a majority of every Cabinet, and a 
large number of Attorneys-General. It has had (of course) 
entire possession of the Judicial Department, both State and 
Federal. In the halls of Congress, and in the Legislatures of 
the respective States, its power and influence have been scarcely 
less signal. It would be difficult to specify a single great pro- 
blem in legislation which did not owe its final solution to 
the talents and eloquence of distinguished lawyers. Offering 
to her votaries honors so high and dazzling, no wonder they 
should throng and crowd her portals for admission.” 

Soon after obtaining his license, some tempting inducements 
having been offered for the increase of his professional business, 
Governor Brown moved from Nashville to Giles County. About 
the same time James K. Polk, who became President of the 
United States, began the practice of the law at Columbia, in 
the adjoining county of Maury. These two rising luminaries of 
the legal profession then formed a partnership in practice, which 
cuabianae ein interruption until Mr. Polk entered the arena 
of Federal politics, and was elected to Congress. The strongest 
ties of friendship existed between those eminent persons, and 
were never loosened even for a moment. And when Mr. Polk, 
as President elect, came to Washington to prepare for the heavy 
cares of government, he freely consulted Mr. Brown about the 
weightiest matters, and especially in the selection of his Cabinet. 

10 
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During much of the time that he was laboriously and profit- 
ably practising his profession, he was also serving the people 
in one or the other house of the State Legislature. This service 
gave him an accurate knowledge of business in both houses, 
and brought him in contact with the public characters of Ten- 
nessee. Whether in the Senate or the other House, he exhi- 
bited high capacity for public business, and fixed the promise 
of his future eminence. Cool, deliberate, 4nd investigating, he 
touched no subject which he did not adorn, and made no dis- 
play which did not widen the horizon of his reputation. We 
take time to present only one subject to illustrate the character 
of his services during his career in the Legislature of Tennessee. 
On the 18th October, 1827, he introduced a series of resolutions 
giving the election ‘of President directly to the people, and 
re-nominating General Jackson, after his defeat by Nie. Adams, 
to that high office. We do not know where to find a more 
beautiful or just tribute to that eminent man. He said: “The 
acknowledged popularity, the established renown, and well- 
tried patr iotism of Andrew Jackson designate him as the can- 
didate most capable and most deserving a successful competition 
with Mr. Adams. Here he has been known from the dawn of 
manhood—through the vicissitudes of life and fortune—in peace 
and in war; and we speak the sentiments of our constituents, 
as well as our own, when we declare that the fire of youth 
never impelled him’ beyond the bounds of honor, and that the 
coldness of age has not made him insensible to the voice of 
patriotism. As aman, he has always enjoyed our highest es- 
teem; andasa public agent, our greatest confidence. The force 
and fitness of his intellect we have never found inferior to the 
grandeur of his character or the lustre of his fame. Conspicu- 
ous for the charities of private life, and alone doubtful of his 
abilities in public affairs, he has seldom left its sacred retreats 
without earning renown for himself and glory for his country. 
But the retreats of private life are no longer sacred. This be- 
loved citizen, this genuine republican; venerable for his age, 
illustrious for his services, and still more illustrious for his in- 
flexible patriotism, has not only seen his conduct distorted by 
slander and his glory tarnished by calumny, but the partner of 
his bosom traduced and exposed “for the sport of the idle and 
the malice of the infamous. That couch which has been so 
often forsaken that others might sleep in peace and safety, that 
breast that has so often braved danger that others might not 
even feel its alarms, which felt a stain on the honor ‘of the 
country like a stab into its own vitals, has been invaded and 
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cruelly outraged. As citizens of Tennessee, we feel it our 
special duty to denounce all this defamation and rancor, and 
to proclaim our proud, our fervent, and our increased attach- 
ment to the candidate and cause of the people.” 

From 1832, the last year of his service in the Legislature, to 
1839, Governor Brown devoted himself exclusiv ely to the prac- 
tice of his profession and to agricultural parsuits, to both of 
which he has always exhibited peculiar attachment. To the 
latter he has attended much in person, and has maintained in 
practice, what he has often inculcated in public addresses, that 
agriculture, as it was the earliest, was also the noblest occupa- 
tion of man. In one of his addresses to his countrymen in the 
western portion of his State, he complimented. them highly 
“that their men of wealth, education, and refinement, had not 
betaken themselves to towns and cities, there to spend their 
time in elegan¢e and ease, whilst they left the opening and 
clumsy cultivation of their fields to their overseers and slaves. 
No: they had addressed every hour to the practical duties of 
their vocation, which taught them the sublime lesson that more 
real satisfaction was to be found in the patient and skilful cul- 
tivation of the earth than California, though glittering with 
gold or sparkling with diamonds, could ever bestow. The sub- 
lime lesson, but how seldom learned! The warrior panting for 
glory—the statesman toiling for renown—the devotee of plea- 
sure ever chasing its delusive phantoms—has never known the 
more ennobling pleasure which the educated farmer feels in 
yursuing the most ancient and honorable profession ever fol- 
‘soe by man.” 

In 1839 he became a candidate, for the first time, for Con- 
gress. He had been often solicited to become a candidate 
before; and indeed it was certain that, on at least one occasion, 
if he had consented, he would have had no opposition. 

In 1841 he was returned without any competitor. In 1843, 
an alteration in the district having been m: ade, greatly lessening 
the democratic majority, if not ov verturning it altogether, oppo- 
sition was presented in the person of the Hon. Neil S. Brow n, 
meee appointed minister to Russia. But it was of no 

vail, and he was triumphantly elected. 

His advent into Congress at a time of so much interest and 
excitement, soon engaged him in the discussion of those great 
questions which distinguished that eventful period. 

In the debates on the tariff, the fiscal bank bill, the New 
Jersey contested election, the reception and disposal of aboli- 
tion petitions, and indeed on all the important subjects before 
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Congress, he bore a leading and conspicuous part, displaying 
the wisdom of a statesman, the genius of an orator, and the 
genuine value of democratic principles. The exordium of his 
speech on Mr. Bell’s bill, “to preserve the freedom of elec- 
tions,” delivered on the 19th and 20th May, 1840, we regard as 
one of the finest samples of high-toned parliamentary debating 
which we have met with. 

Mr. Brown, gaining the floor, said, “ He had listened with 
profound attention to the arguments of his colleagues (Mr. 
Gentry and Mr. Bell) in favor of the bill. He had done so 
because he wanted to know on what new statement of facts, 
or by what new process of reasoning, this odious measure was 
again revived after its signal condemnation in the other House. 
He was really anxious to discover whether misfortunes had not 
calmed and softened those angry passions which had stamped 
such deep and fatal reprobation upon this ill-starred scheme— 
misfortunes which had fallen with no sparing force upon the 
»ersonal and political friends of his colleagues. One of them, 
Mr. Bell, while lately discussing the Cumberland Road Bill, 
gave us a touching and affecting picture of these misfortunes. 
He had seen (said he), during the last summer, one friend after 
another dropping around him, until that proud and exulting 
majority by which he used to be surrounded on this floor, from 
his own State, had been sadly reduced to a solitary unit. Look- 
ing to the other end of the Capitol, he might have told us 
that this mortality among his friends had been still greater. 
There nothing was to be met with, but one entire and perfect 
scene of desolation and defeat. Sir (said Gov. Brown), I was 
anxious to observe that gentleman when he should walk forth 
amid the ruins which this very bill had so mainly contributed 
to spread around him. I sincerely hoped that a contemplation 
of Sicean might induce him to pause, and finally to abandon a 
measure that had produced such sad and fatal results. But, 
Sir, 1 am sorry to have to say, what many persons have ob- 
served before, that misfortunes, when they fail to reform, are 
almost sure to harden us; and that even the dispensations of 
Providence, when not rightly improved, often superadd to our 
desperation, and plunge us still deeper into those follies and 
vices which they were intended to reform.” 

We present to our readers an extract from another of Gov. 
srown’s Congressional speeches, which attracted much attention 
at the time, and which exhibits a fine specimen of jealous and 
indignant eloquence against any and every encroachment on 
our national rights. 
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After reviewing all the facts in relation to the seizure and 
conflagration of an American ship, the “ Caroline,” moored to 
our shore, Gov. Brown said: “In any event, capture without 
burning—capture without the murder of her crew—would 
surely have been all that could have been necessary. But, 
Sir, when only ordered to defend British territory, they come 
at the dead hour of midnight and invade American soil ; when 
only ordered to protect British subjects, they shot, and stabbed, 
and murdered American citizens. Instead, at most, of taking 
and towing the vessel over to the British side, and detaining 
her until the insurgents were. expelled from the island, they 
towed her out to the middle of the river, set fire to her, and 
then committed to the flames the remaining portion of her 
crew, sending them and the blazing wreck over the mighty 
Falls of the Niagara! Sir, place yourself in that dark and 
bloody night, on ‘the shore of that river , Standing proudly, as 
you w ould do, on American ground. In the stillness of that 
night, listen to the landing of “hostile soldiers on our shore, to 
attack one of our vessels; hear the groans of our dying coun- 
trymen; a moment after, look at that blazing sheet of fire, 
slowly moving on toward the dreadful cataract, till at last it 


makes its awful leap on the floods below! Sir, the waves of 


the Niagara have extinguished the fires of that vessel—they 
have silenced for ever the agonizing shrieks of her hapless 
crew; but the ery of vengeance still comes up from her deep 
and agitated bosom, in tones louder than the thunder of her 
own mighty cataract.” 

During the different sessions of Congress in which he served, 
Mr. Brown made many arguments of “magnificent ability, and 
placed himself prominently among the distinguished men of 
the day. He had fairly earned a ‘lasting fame, and began to 
desire some respite from his arduous labors. He announced 
this wish to the people of his district. But before he reached 
Tennessee, he was taken up by the Democratic Convention of 
that State, and unanimously nominated for the office of Gover- 
nor. He neither wished nor expected that honor. Apart from 
the fatigues through which he had passed in Congress, the 
prospect of success in the gubernatorial contest was mani- 
festly against the Democ1 ‘atic. party. James K. Polk, an able 
and po pular statesman, and a speaker of commanding powers 
on the 2 had stumped the State for the same office, and 
was twice defeated by the superior forces of the opposition. 
Moreover, with all the credit and influence which his nomina- 
tion in 1844 as the Presidential candidate of the Democratic 
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yarty had given him, Mr. Polk failed to obtain the vote of 

ennessee. Her vote was given to Mr. Clay. Who had a 
higher claim upon the suffrage of Tennessee than J. K. Polk ? 
In a canvass for that vote, who of his party could count upon 
success when he had failed? Sneh discouraging questions many 
could propound, but none could answer. It took a statesman 
of ardent patriotism and heroic courage to engage in a canvass 
so cheerless and unprofitable. But in Mr. Brown such a states- 
man appeared. Freely discarding all personal considerations, 
and anxious alone for the public cause of his country, he en- 
tered the contest with Colonel Ephraim H. Foster, who had 
served in the Federal Senate, and was the bantling of Whiggery 
in Tennessee. The result is history. Mr. Brown was elected 
Governor by a majority of fifteen hundred votes. 

In the speech made at Athens, during the canvass on the 
21st June, 1845, the satire of Mr. Brown was so severe that he 
almost defeated his success by raising a generous sympathy for 
the victim. Mr. Foster had some dreamy hope that “The 
Bank” was not dead, but sleeping—with its vitality suspended 
only. Here Mr. Brown touched him with a sarcasm that raised 
a merry shout: “ Day after day, and week after week, have I 
seen Mr. Foster apply his galvanic battery to it, without the 
least effect upon the lifeless corpse, No flutter of the pulse, 
no heaving of the breast, no flush of the face, nor opening of 
an eyelid, inspires the hope of returning animation. But, not- 
withstanding such unfavorable symptoms, Mr. Foster still fos- 
ters some faint hope of its future resuscitation. Truth, he says, 
never dies; and, even himself into a lofty, and, I suppose, 
poetic attitude, exclaims: 


‘Truth, erush’d to earth, by power riven, 
Will rise again and soar to Heaven !’ 


Well, if by truth he means the Bank (and he is talking about 
nothing else), I think he has loeated his Bank in a very inap- 
propriate place. ‘ Will rise again and soar to Heaven!’ Why, 
it sounds to me a little like profanity. Besides, I very much 
fear that not many of your friends will be able to obtain the 
usual discounts there. How will you obtain a President to con- 
duet the business? for it is thonght that the old President (Biddle) 
has cleared out in another direction. But, gentlemen, why 
should Mr. Foster desire to keep up an endless argument about 
the Bank? He, it seems to me, ought to be the last man in the 
State who should desire to do it. He was here with you in 
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1840—prophesying then, as he is poetizing now, about a Bank. 
fis first prophecy then was, that our local banks could never 
restime specie payments without a National Bank to lead the 
way. Well, what has become of that? Gone the way of all 
false prophecies before it. What was his second prophecy? 
Why, that our exchanges could never be reduced and regulated 
without a Bank. What has become of that? Gone likewise the 
way of other dreams. What was his third prophecy about the 
Bank? That our circulating medium could never become 
sound and uniform without such an institution. Well, what 
has become of that? He himself now admits that the precious 
metals have flowed inte the country until we have now about 
three times as much gold and silver in the United States as we 
have of paper money. Well, we all know gold and silver to be 
sound; and we never heard of anything more waiform all the 
world over. Thus the third propheey has been falsitied by 
time and experience, and must be sent off to travel ‘in the 
footsteps of its two illustrious predecessors.’ I am glad to- have 
an opportunity te advert to these things, and to show you the 
prophecies and the prophet of 1840. J brought him here that 
you might see him in 1845. Here he stands. Look upon him. 
‘Guilty or not guilty? But why ask him that question, when 
the Good Book teaches that there never were but two kinds of 
prophets—the prophets of the Lord and Baal’s prophets? The 
former all died with the dispensation in which they were em- 
ployed, but the false prophets (pointing to Mr. F oster) seem 
determined to live for ever 

In this able and triumphant speech, Mr. Brown handled the 
history and effeet of banking in this country; the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands; the principles of the Tariff; 
and finally spoke about Texas and Oregon, with a fulness of 
information and a power of eloquence which enlightened the 
understanding and charmed the heart. We present no more 
of this great epeech than the closing part: 

“Tt becomes the American people to be ready at all times 
to assert and defend their rights. America may become the 
last asylum of human liberty. In almost every other country, 
the just and equal rights of man have been cloven down by the 
sword, or usurped by the kings, princes, and potentates of the 
earth. Here cd has reared her favorite temple. She has 
laid its foundations deep and wide. Her bulwarks are massy, 
extensive, and strong; aud the ministers who attend her altars, 
and the worshippers who come within her gates, should never 
surrender it but with their lives. Never was there a people 
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who possessed a more delightful country. Go up with me in 
imagination and stand for a while on some lofty summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. Let us take one ravishing view of this 
chosen land of liberty. Turn your face towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. What do you behold? Instead of one lone star faintly 
shining in the far distant South, a mighty galaxy of stars of the 
first magnitude are bursting on your view, all shining with 
bright and glorious effulgence. Now turn with me to the 
West—the mighty West—where the setting sun dips his broad 
disk in the western ocean. Look away down through the misty 
distance to the shore of the Pacific, with all its hen rivers, 
and harbors. Cast your eyes towards the Russian possessions, 
in latitude fifty-four degrees and forty minutes. What a new 
world lies before you! How many magnificent States to be 
the future homes of the sons and daughters of freedom! But 
you have not yet gazed on half this glorious country. Turn 
now your face to the East, where the morning sun first shines 
on our noble land. Away yonder, you see the immortal old 
thirteen, who achieved our independence. Nearer to us lie the 
twelve or fifteen States of the great Valley of the Mississippi, 
stretching and reposing like so many giants in their slumbers. 
O! now I see your hearts are full; they can take in no more. 
Who now feels that he is a party man, or a Southern man, or a 
Northern man? Who does not feel that he is an American, 
and thankful to Heaven that his lot was cast in such a goodly 
land? When did mental vision ever rest on such a scene? 
Moses, when standing on the summit of Mount Pisgah, looking 
over on the promised land, viewed not a scene half so lovely. 
Q! let us this day vow that whatever else we may do, by what- 
ever name we may be called, we will never surrender an 
acre of this goodly heritage to any king or potentate on earth. 
Swear it! swear it! my countrymen, and heaven will record 
the sacred vow for ever. What if the English Lion shall begin 
to growl? What if he shall presently fill the air with his roar? 
Armed with right and justice, we fear him not. Our fathers 
before us did not fear him. Let him roar. The American 
Eagle, your own high bird of liberty, is even now pluming her 
wings for her loftiest flight, and will presently utter notes of 
bolder defiance than England’s Lion ever heard.” 

Mr. Brown’s administration as Governor of Tennessee was 
marked by signal ability and patriotism. To refer to the vari- 
ous useful improvements which his practical wisdom recom- 
mended would exceed the limits of our brief review. But he 
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was not allowed to retire from the theatre of political contention 
and to rest, even for a season, with his armor on the post. 

In June, 1847, he spoke at Jackson, Gallatin, and Clarkville, 
with great effect, in defence of the administration of Mr. Polk, 
and especially in reference to the Mexican war. 

As one of the electors of President and Vice-President for 
the state at large, he met the people at Jonesboro’, East Ten- 
nessee, on the 21st of August, 1848, and delivered a masterly 
address in favor of the election of General Cass. He re- 
viewed the history of political parties; pointed out the follies 
and excesses into which the leaders of the Whig party have 
habitually strayed; and called upon the people to remember 
the glories and the blessings which had fallen to our happy lot 
under the auspices of Democratic administrations. 

“For more than twenty years,” said he, “our government, 
with but a single exception, has been in democratic hands, and 
has advanced in all the elements of national greatness with a 
truly marvellous rapidity. There can be no wisdom in pre 
out the old and long-tried democratic pilots, who have steere 
the vessel of state with glorious success. The new pilots pro- 
posed are untried and unpractised. They never looked on her 
compass nor touched her lies Four years ago, when the good 
old ship sailed out upon the ocean, you were confidently told 
that she never would return; that she would be driven upon 
the rocks and quicksands, and finally be ‘in the deep bosom 
of the ocean buried.’ But, thank God, yonder she comes, with 
her sails all set, riding gallantly into port! All I ask of you, 
before you make this great change, is to go down with me and 
examine the state and condition of the good old vessel that has 
so long cleaved the waves with speed upon her prow, and 
power in her hulk. Look at her capacious and noble hull, her 
towering masts, peering upward toward the clouds, her ever- 
lasting timbers, setting at defiance the billows and the tempest. 
Walk along her mighty bulwarks; turn toward her masthead 
and gaze upon the stars and stripes that have carried your 
name, your fame, and your power, over all the habitable globe. 
Four more stars than you ever saw before are shining in full 
glory, showing the infinite wisdom of the hands that placed 
them there. But these relate to the structure and adornments 
merely of the noble ship. What of her cargo? It is precious 
and priceless. Our commerce? Under the influence of reve- 
nue duties it is larger than it ever was before. Our agriculture ? 
It has fed half of the starving nations of Europe. Our navi- 
gation? Boundless as the oceans which it covers. Our me- 
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chanical arts and sciences? They have filled the world with 
amazement. But tell us what of the sacred Union, the ark and 
compass of *our political salvation? Safely brought home, 
brighter and stronger than before. W hat of the Constitution, 
the standard by which public actions must be judged, and by 
which every departure from fundamental principles may be 
safely corrected? Sound, respected, and impenetrable. Our 
civil and religions liberties, what of them? Here they are, 
pure and ; sacred, as when they were bathed and baptized i in the 
consecrated blood of the Revolution. What patriotic voice is 
not ready to exclaim then, All is well! all is well!” 

On the Presidential canvass, Governor Aaron V. Brown 

made, on the 8th of August, 1852, at Columbia, a speech which 
displays a thorough acquaintance with the rise, progress, his- 
tory, and principles of political parties in this country. In 
stating his reasons for supporting Gen. Pierce and opposing 
Gen. Scott for the Presidential office, no reasoner could be more 
happy and. convincing. That the speech should have made 
deep and lasting impression throughout the country, was the 
natural effect of truth and justice so ably supported by superior 
eloquence and wisdom. 

In the same service, and on the same subject, he made vari- 
ous other speeches, all of which were very fine. 

Governor Brown’s official announcement to the Legislature 
of the death of General Jackson shows the deep-seated reve- 
rence which his bosom cherished for the virtues and services 
of that illustrious man. 

“7 turn now (said he) from the contemplation of our wonder- 
ful and increasing magnificence, in order to remind you of a 
great and sad calamity which has befallen our common country 
since you were last assembled on an occasion like the present. 
But a few months have passed away since you in particular, 
and the people of the United States generally, were called upon 
to mourn the departure from our midst of our most illustrious 
citizen. The immortal spirit of Andrew Jackson, the patriot, 
the soldier, and statesman, has passed from time to eternity. 
Devoted, until he ceased to breathe, to the best interests of his 
country, which he had defended with heroic fortitude and 
courage, and served with a zeal more fervid with increasing 
years, he finished the great work which a wise Providence had 
chosen him to perform, and completed his destiny, clinging to 
the faith and hope which sustain the Christian whilst he is 

‘passing through the dark valley of the shadow of death.’ He 
died at peace with the world, leaving behind him a bright and 
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enduring example worthy the imitation of future generations. 
Hereafter, the song of the poet will be heard in praise of his 
memory; the pen of the historian will chronicle the deeds 
which he achieved; whilst the painter and the sculptor will 
transmit his image to admiring millions. 

“Tet Tennessee, his own adopted State—Tennessee, whose 
armies he has so often covered with glory—Tennessee, that he 
honored, and loved, and served, so long and truly—Tennessee, 
beneath ‘whose green and hallowed soil his mortal remains have 
been deposited—tet Tennessee rear him a monument lasting as 
time; let it be reared in one of her beautiful cities, on the bank 
of the noblest river in the world, where the millions who will 
pass for ages and ages to come, may pause and gaze upon it 
with wonder and ce neon 

On the 4th of July, 1855, Governor Brown, yielding to a 
public invitation to idee his fellow-citizens at Gallatin on the 
subject of Know-Nothingism, spoke on that leading topic of the 
day with great powers of "elucidation and splendor of eloquence. 
But that “the secret order,” which prospered only in the dark, 
has quickly perished under the noon- day sun, we should ex- 
tract freely from this forceful and instructive address. As it is, 
we shall assign, in the language of Mr. Brown, the genuine rea- 
son for oetting up the order. 

“It may be asked, what has given rise to this sudden alarm 
and violent hatred against our foreign and Catholic population? 
There is no such alarm and hatred amongst them. If they 
would agree to cast their votes hereafter against the Democratic 
party, all this persecution and injustice would end in tw enty- 
four hours. Another Know-Nothing convention would soon be 
convened in Philadelphia, and all their councils, cabalistic mum- 
meries, and unlawful oaths would be quickly abandoned. No, 
they have nothing in reality against foreigners and Catholics, 
except that they have generally given their votes to such ster- 
ling democrats as Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Franklin 
Pierce. 

“To put the Democrats out, and themselves into power, is, 
in my judgment, the real object it is intended to effect. The 
disfranchisement of our foreign and Catholic population is the 
only means by which this great object is to be brought about. 
Nothing less than this ambition to rule and distribute the offices 
and revenues of the nation among themselves can account for 
the vast arrangements which they have made to secure success. 
It is for this that they have called themselves by more names 
than were ever appended to a culprit in the longest bill of in- 
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dictment. It is for this that they have wantonly violated ever 
sacred principle of true Americanism in that very secresy aia 
they have thrown around their proceedings. The American 
party! Why, everything American is open and public. The 

alls of legislation must be open; our courts must be open; 
and our ballot-box must be open. Until now, all our dis- 
cussions must be open and public. American party, truly! 
Why, it is the very essence of monarchy and despotism to be 
secret. The edicts of the emperor are prepared in secret. The 
British orders in council, that gave rise to our second war of 
independence, were concerted in secret. The inquisitions of 
Spain were all in secret; and nothing but the dying groans of 
the victim announced to the world that the work of torture and 
persecution for religion’s sake was going on.” 

But that brevity is expected on occasions like the present, 
we would refer to many more signal instances in which Gover- 
nor Brown has served and adorned his country. He was in 
the Tennessee legislature in 1822, and aided there in the nomi- 
nation of General Jackson for the Presidency. In the same 
body he moved and carried the resolutions of 1827 for the re- 
nomination of General Jackson in opposition to President 
Adams. Throughout the administrations of Andrew Jackson, 
Martin Van Buren, James K. Polk, and Franklin Pierce, Gover- 
nor Brown fought under the banner of the Democratic party, 
and lost no laurel in contests with the stoutest foe. He assisted 
in drafting and, as chairman, reported to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in Baltimore the platform on which Mr. Pierce 
was nominated and elected. It is in substance the same plat- 
form on which the present Chief Magistrate was inducted into 
office. He is truly a national statesman of the Jeffersonian 
order; a strict and fearless supporter of the Constitution ; and 
a ready champion of the Union and of the glories which 
adorn it. 

In his noble speech to the Southern Convention, in Novem- 
ber, 1850, on the passage of the Compromise, he spoke these 
glowing sentiments :— 

“Tere I pause, to ask every man who here surrounds us, is 
it wise, in such a divided and distracted condition of the 
Southern mind, to venture on so bold a measure? And is it 
not a bold measure to proclaim that the deep foundations of 
this government are to be broken up and a new one to be 
erected on its ruins? Let me tell the gentleman from Virginia 
(General Gordon) that when the news shall reach the ancient 
Commonwealth, it will shake the very walls of her capitol, and 
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the statue of Washington will tremble on its marble basement. 
When this great nation shall be passing through the agonies 
of dissolution, her dying groans will be heard through half of 
the habitable globe. Her fall, like that of Jerusalem, will be 
preceded by signs in the heavens and commotions on the earth; 
a sword will be seen in the sky, a great comet will blaze over 
her, and armies in battle array will be seen amid the clouds. 
You will hear and feel the earthquake tread of a mighty peo- 
ple, coming up to a larger council than this. Until we see this 
latter sign, at least, let us not proclaim that her end draweth 
nigh. In the spirit of the Tennessee resolutions, let us rather 
proclaim, not yet! not yet !—no, never shall this Republic end 
until the sovereign people who created it, in one grand united 
council, shall pronounce its doom.” 

Few statesmen of the present day have done as much as Mr. 
Brown to decide for the Democratic party the leading political 
issues which have vexed and divided the country. 

A knowledge of all this prompted the President to invite 
Governor Brown to take charge of the department of the Post 
Office. How he has discharged the duties of that heavy trust 
appears in the just and daily compliments paid to his energy 
and wisdom. Through the direct agency and efficient manage- 
ment of the Post Office, light and knowledge continually per- 
vade the land with sure and rapid speed. 

When Tiberius ascended the Roman throne, the empire was 
bounded by the Atlantic on the West, the Rhine and Danube 
on the North, the Euphrates on the East, and by the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia on the South. Roads four thousand miles 
long extended from the centre to the circumference in every 
direction. But the Peruvian condor in his swiftest flight does 
not more outstrip the “ mousing owl ” with his few inches of hori- 
zon than the steamer and the car of America surpass the Roman 
conveyance of knowledge from one region to another. Yet. 
it requires industry, integrity, and judgment to employ such 
engines, and to make them subservient to the public good. In 
such a trust, a corrupt man would not, a lazy man could not, 
act with credit to himself and advantage to the country. He 
would perish in disgrace, and be heard of no more. ‘On the 
other hand, the able minister who squares his conduct by wis- 
dom and justice, and secures for his country benefits and bless- 
ings so difficult to obtain, deserves for his conduct the highest 
praise which the people can confer. 

Upon this fruitful theme we might descant with pride and 
delight. But we should be poaching on a manor where the 
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Postmaster General has himself just hunted and killed all the 
game. The Report which he lately laid before the represen- 
tatives of the people would make our effort excessive and pre- 
sumptuous. 

We therefore conclude with the expression of our firm con- 
viction, that if the country shall continue to call into service 
such men as our illustrious President and the able ministers of 
State who surround him, it cannot fail to reach a destiny 
“beyond all Greek and Roman fame.” 


C. GODFREY GUNTHER, Ese, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ovr portrait gallery for the present month contains a likeness 
of one whose name is known to every democrat in the City 
or State; whose services in the cause of the people have been 
alike arduous and valuable. 

C. Godfrey Gunther was born in Liberty Street, New York 

City, on the 7th of April, 1822, and is the eldest of four brothers 
who are now successfully engaged in a business established by 
their father nearly forty years ago, and which is now one of 
the oldest and most “solid” mercantile firms in this city. His 
education was based upon the idea that the native language of 
his parents was a fit study for the son, and the early years of 
his life were spent in those Institutes in this and neighboring 
“states, where tuition in German formed a prominent feature. 
But at the same time the claims of Anglo-Saxon literature were 
not overlooked, and in the Grammar School of Columbia College 
the young Democrat added the finishing touches to a plain 
solid education previously acquired in the Moravian Institute 
at Nazareth, Pa. 

He was destined for a man of business, and at fifteen years 
of age entered upon the active duties of life as clerk in the 
office of a German firm, where his knowledge of the language 
was perfected and applied to sag aa purposes, and after a 
short probation there he was taken into his father’s warehouse. 
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As a merchant he now bears an enviable character for sagacity 
and probity; strictly and even rigorously just in all his com- 
mercial transactions, he has while yet a young man the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that his name is ‘enrolled among those 
who have acquired wealth and honorable reputation. 

As a local politician, his life has been one of hard and steady 
labor. Before attaining his majority he was an active demo- 

crat, and his presence and enthusiasm were felt in nearly ev ery 
ellis assemblage of the party. In the well-remembered torch- 
light procession of the Polk and Dallas campaign (1844) he took 
a prominent part. It was the first Pr esidential contest in which 
he had participated, and his first vote was cast on the success- 
fulside. In the same year the party acknowledged his services 
by electing him a member of the Young Men’s Democratic Re- 
publican General Committee. Le has received this distinction 
seven times; has been three times the chairman of that body, 
and on each occasion his business talents and indomitable De- 
mocracy have done good service. 

In the early part. of 1852, the Young Men’s Democratic 
Union Club was projected. Mr. Gunther was chairman of the 
provisional meeting at which it was organized. 

He returned from a short visit to Europe in the fall of 1852, 
in good time to aid the Democracy in the struggle which elected 
Franklin Pierce, and immediately resumed his connection with 
the Union Club. In 1853, when the Hard and Soft division 
was an accomplished fact, Mr. James T. Brady resigned the 
Presidency of the Club, and a strong party feeling found vent 
in a spirited contest for the vacant oftice. Mr. Gunther was 
the candidate of the former, and Mr. John Cochrane of the 
latter. After six ballots Mr. G. was elected, but his tenure of 
ottice was very short. In one week the Softs rallied, eredees 
and carried a string of resolutions condemning the Hard orge 
nization, and Mr. Gunther resigned. 

His young New York temperament would not be satisfied 
in “ inglorious ease ;” he must be at work in the political world, 
and as the Union Club denounced the organization with which 
Mr. Gunther acted ; he and others of the same shade of politics, 
determined to create an association where they could be recog- 
nised. Hence arose the Democratic Young Men’s National 
Club, with James T. Brady as President, and O. Godfrey Gun- 
ther as first Vice President. 

In 1854 Mr. Gunther was nominated by the Hard Conven- 
tion as Governor of the Alms-House; the division in the party 
was a barrier to his election, and Daniel F, Tiemann, the present 
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Mayor of the city, was the successful Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Gunther’s personal popularity being proved by the vote in 
his favor, which was largely ahead of the ticket on which he 
ran. In the following year he was again nominated for the 
same office and elected, this time also running nearly five thou- 
sand votes beyond the average number cast on his ticket. A 
still more distinguishing mark of the appreciation of his charac- 
ter was bestowed in the spring of 1856 when he was elected a 
Sachem of the Tammany Society, an honor very rarely be- 
stowed on so young a man. 

Of Mr. Gunther’s political career little need be said. Always 
a consistent democrat in the strictest sense of the word, his 
actions have been invariably true to his professions, and his 
energies freely and zealously lent to advance the interests of 
the party. An incident that occurred in the fall of 1856 will 
illustrate the character of Mr. Gunther. 

The Hards had called a meeting at Stuyvesant Institute, and 
it was deemed by the leaders of that wing of the Democratic 
party, all-important to have a full attendance. For some rea- 
son now forgotten the bill-poster had neglected to distribute 
the hand-bills. The meeting was called for 74 o’clock P. M. 
Mr. G. learned at 12 o’clock a. that the hand-bills giving notice 
of the meeting were still undistributed in the room where the 
gathering was to take place. No one could be obtained to dis- 
tribute them, and to all appearance the Democratic meeting 
would be a failure. Mr. Gunther was not long in deciding what 
to do. He procured a pot of paste, a paste brush, pulled off 
his coat, shouldered a huge bundle of hand-bills, and went to 
scattering them over the city, posting them on fences, walls, and 
public places. He finished at about the time the citizens be- 
gan to gather at Stuyvesant Institute, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of his 
party friends which assembled in that building during the 
campaign. 

As Governor of the Alms-House, and President of the Board 
of Alms-House Governors, his conduct has met with general 
approbation; the penal and pauper institutions of. New York 
have in him one who will yield to none in endeavors to afford 
needful comforts to the sick or aged, but who never shrinks 
from the responsibility of punishing the criminal. The large 
disbursements of the department receive his close attention, 
and all the onerous details of our extensive pauper system have 
claimed and obtained his notice. 

With the business talents, energy, and popularity he possesses, 
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it requires no sketch of imagination to depict his future ; and it 
is not an improbable assumption that the Democracy of New 
York will mark in some striking manner their appreciation of 
the integrity and industry of C. Goprrey Gunrurr. 






AMERICAN SAILORS. 









Tae want of American seamen, or a full supply of seamen of 

any description, has been felt as a growing evil from year to 
year for a long time past, and, as far as we know, there has 
; been no attempt to remedy the deficiency. The Government 

has tried the apprentice system for the Navy, but with limited 
success. Let the apprentice system be encouraged in the mer- ¥ 
chant service, make it an object for the owners and officers of 
merchant vessels to take a number of boys over sixteen years 
of age, in proportion to the tonnage of the vessel. Let the 
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i man-of-war take half her crew of landsmen and boys over six- a 
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teen years of age, and on a long cruise of two or three years, . ; 






k they would be brought back good sailors for ordinary purposes, 
and the second cruise would perfect them as seamen. Pre- 
i vious to 1812 sailing vessels had all the commerce, coastwise 
and foreign. How does it stand now? Steamships and steam- 
boats are yearly putting aside the sailing vessels, and diminish- 
ing the want of sailors. Then, again, we build our ships on an 
average three times the tonnage of former times, without giv- ; 
ing employment to more men for the 1,200 ton ships, than the 
400 ton ship of 1811 carried. Consequently our tonnage has 
increased enormously, while the number of men employed has, 
. in the merchant service, remained about what it was forty years 
i 












ago. But this, in some measure, may be placed to the account 
of improved appliances for hoisting, heaving up anchors, and 
other heavy work. As to discharging cargo or taking in, all 
they want is a horse, a boy to drive him, with two or three t 
men to hook and unhook, and they will put on board more \ 
cargo in a day than thirty men could in the old-fashioned way 
of hoisting by hand in the same time. 

Ships now-a-days may make voyage after voyage, and never 
let go an anchor, unless it be in a foreign port. They are 
taken from the wharfs by steam-tugs and put to sea, and on 
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their return are again taken in tow and replaced in their berth. 
All this tends to destroy seamanship, and to render all who fol- 
low the sea of less importance and less qualified to do the 
duties of able seamen. A ship, in the merchant service, may 
go to sea in these our days, and find, when out, that her crew 
are so worthless, that she has scarcely a man that can steer a 
good trick, or do anything else in a seamanlike manner. What, 
then, can boys do under such circumstances, they having none 
to instruct them to do more than pull and haul, furling and 
setting sail, and holding on the slack in general. Men-of-war, 
in former times, were considered a poor place to make sailors ; 
but to our mind it is the service at present best calculated to 
improve the 7 and add to the number of our seamen. 
Our whaling fleet have done more than any other branch of 
our commercial marine, to elevate the standard and increase 
the number of our seamen. They take a large proportion of 
their crews landsmen and boys, and for the most part make long 
voyages: They are kept constantly on the alert, and should the 
government do anything on the subject, the whaleship must 
not be forgotten, but be encouraged to do still more for the 
good cause. We have not the chance, under the present state 
of affairs, to make such sailors as we had previous to the war 
of 1812. We had, for years, enjoyed the sees exclusive car- 
rying trade of the world, though harassed by the orders of 

ngland and the decrees of France. Still, with our well- 
manned fast-sailing clippers, we managed to run the gauntlet 
of blockades and show the world that American enterprise was 
superior to European brute force. 

Then we had the St. Domingo trade, where we had to run 
the blockade of the ports in possession of the negro revolution- 
ists, for the laudable purpose of furnishing them with muni- 
tions of war, provisions, &c. In doing this we had to give the 
French men-of-war the dodge, and fight off the French priva- 
teers when we could not outsail them. Consequently we had 
to go well manned and armed, which proved most productive 
in forming good and activeseamen. Then we had the revolted 
colonies of Spain in Central, South America, and Mexico, to 
provide for in like manner. 

From St. Domingo we received coffee and sugar; from the 
Spanish colonies dollars. This forcetrade gave employment to 
an infinite number of fast-sailing clipper schooners, who, for 
the most part, went well armed, and it was to the officers and 
seamen of the forcetrade that we are indebted for the unex- 
ampled success of our private-armed navy of 1812, and for sup- 
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plying our men-of-war with able seamen. The promptness 
with which our privateers went to sea was astonishing, but was 
easily accounted for by their having the fastest vessels in the 
world on hand, and first-rate seamen, in any number, to man 
them—men who could handle a long twenty-four pounder on a 
circle with the ease that a marine could handle a musket, so 
that it was “ Presto, change,” from a forcetrader to a privateer 
on the instant. These men had been cradled in danger, reared 
in the school of indefatigable energy, and in maturity proved 
themselves the most dauntless and best-trained sailors the world 
has ever seen before or since. - 

What would be our situation now if we should get ourselves 
into a war with a maritime nation? We could find a few clip- 
pers, and build more steamers and sailing craft, but what would 
we do for the right sort of men? It is not like 1812. Then 
you could see “a long, low, black schooner,” with a thirty-two 
pounder amidships, on a circle, which seemed to say, “ Here I 
am, what next?” She had been to France with coffee, which 
she had brought from St. Domingo ; or she had been to Mexico 
and brought home the dollars that her gallant crew were spend- 
ing with liberal hand, impatient for another adventure. War 
is declared, and men fill her decks, patting the long gun on 
the muzzle, as much as to say, “ We are with yon again, my 
old boy.” Such was the state of things in 1812. The men, 
and the splendid vessel they manned and sailed, have passed 
away. We can replace the ships, brigs, and schooners, and 
the brave men may be replaced, but we have to be up and 
doing on the instant, for it will take time, and the sooner we 
are at it the better. We have the nucleus in the officers of our 
splendid little navy. Give inducements that will call around 
aes the youth of the country, and you will soon have sailors 
that will do honor to the nation. Make as many of our men- 
of-war practice ships as can be done with a due regard to pro- 
priety, and furnish them with an extra number of officers for 
the task of training young men in seamanship, which, when 
well done, is no light one, and will require constant and inde- 
fatigable attention. The inducements held out to the owners 
and officers of merchant ships should be such as will induce 
them to aid the good cause that is ultimately to benefit com- 
merce in a most especial manner. 

Perhaps the best material to make good sailors is to be 
found in the rural districts, distant from large cities. You 
would then be more likely, by obtaining the article in a per- 
fectly crude state, to be successful in giving it the proper shape 
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and polish, for, as I have said before, boys under sixteen 
years of age are too light to be of much service; and city boys 
over sixteen have formed habits, for good or evil, that are apt 
to be permanent. The good boys—-who are, I am sorry to say, 
few and far between—will, for the most part, be employed in 
what is useful on shore; the bad, who are legions, are fit for 
nothing that I know of but to make soldiers for the Mormon 
war. 

It has been common for parents who have bad boys to send 
them off to sea—certainly not to reform them, for a ship never 
was intended for a school of reform, but to get them out of the 
way, and give others the trouble of them. It was a saying of 
Cominodore Rogers, that to make good sailors you must have 
something good to make them with. No one knew better than 
that brave old Commodore, that to make good sailors out of 
bad boys, was much like an attempt to wash a negro white. A 
good lad may be spoiled on shipboard, unless good care is 
taken with him; but a bad one to become good is, perhaps, 
not altogether out of the question, but very near it. 

We must give the merchant service the chance of getting 
all the good boys of the cities that want to make sailors of 
themselves, and ultimately officers of merchant ships, and let 
the navy look to the interior for their supply of aspirants for 
seamanship. No timeshould be lost in the plan and execution 
of some system that will tend to recruit our stock of good 
American seamen. 

Government must pursue a liberal policy on the subject. 
Let all which relates to the recruiting service be on the most 
liberal seale—good pay, advance wages, and, if required by 
parents, half-pay tickets—give a bounty to persons who intro- 
duce young men who pass examination and enter the service, 
care being taken to keep the recruit out of the hands of land 
sharks. 

I have mentioned the opinion of Commodore Rogers with 
respect to making sailors. Now, be it known that Commodore 
Rogers was senior officer of our navy in 1812, and was the 
acknowledged father of it. To his untiring exertions for pro- 
curing appropriations for naval purposes, and the good use they 
were put to, are we indebted for the completeness of equip- 
ment of the four or five frigates, and about the same number of 
sloops-of-war, being the whole of the little navy we had to con- 
tend with England and her thousand ships of war. In this he 
was nobly assisted by the individual commanders and officers 
of the various ships and navy yards. Butso little was expected 
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from any effort that we could make in resisting the naval power 
of England, that in case we went to war with her, it was con- 
tended by thousands, that instead of sending our ships to sea, 
to be taken or destroyed, we would do better to send them up 
our rivers for safety. We sent them to sea, and thanks to the 
brave seamen we were so well provided with, and the gallant 
officers who commanded them, for the glory they achieved for 
themselves and their country. Captain Rogers was unfortu- 
nate in not capturing a frigate during the war; but the writer 
of this article was witness to an act of heroism on his part that 
did him immortal honor. He was, when in the President fri- 
gate, chased up to Sandy Hook bar by a British 74-gun ship 
of nearly or quite double his force. The flotilla-men inside the 
Hook launched a whaleboat, and sent their pilot, Jack White, 
to his assistance. As we knew that the tide was but young 
flood, and not water enough for the frigate to pass the bar, we 
gave the good frigate, and our old friend John White, up for 
lost; but what was our astonishment that no sooner was the 
pilot on board than the President wore ship, hauled her wind 
on the other tack, and stood for the enemy, who, on seeing this 
took in his light sails, and hauled his wind to the southward 
and eastward. The President, in the meantime, having gained 
an ofting that afforded room for a battle, hove to, and awaited 
the pleasure of Mr. Bull, but Johnny thinking that “ discretion 
was the better part of valor,” chose to remain at a respectful 
distance until high water allowed the frigate to enter the Hook 
at leisure. Was not this a victory—a bloodless one to be sure 
—but still a victory, that required the cool consummate valor 
of the true hero? Commodore Rogers would have been justifi- 
able in putting his ship on the bar, and taking chance of thump- 
ing over to escape the impending danger of a double force. 
There was not much sea on, and a flood tide; but the old hero 
would not run the risk. He would rather sink alongside the 
enemy, fighting bravely, than lay his ship’s bones on the bar, 
though justified in doing so. Mr. White, the pilot, informed 
us, that as soon as he had told the Commodore the state of the 
tide, all hands were called and told that they would have to 
fight the enemy. They gave three cheers, and preparations 
were made as related. 

You will please excuse this digression, but as I happened to 
mention Commodore Rogers, I wanted him to be known to the 
reader for his true value. 

Now for the legitimate subject on hand. We want sailors, 
and American sailors at that. Let young men, when they enter 
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the service, be assured that in the event of a war, and they 
survive, they will not, in their old age, be turned over to the 
tender mercies of a poor-house, but be pensioned in token of 
their country’s gratitude. Should the few remaining officers 
and seamen of 1812 be pensioned, it would be some encourage- 
ment for the youngsters to try the same vocation. Good disci- 
pline, tempered with kindness, will cause the officer to be 
loved as weil as respected, and make the service popular. On 
the contrary, a martinet never made a sailor, but has unmade 
thousands by driving them out of the service. In the event of 
another war, steam will make a conspicuous figure. Some 
have thought that it will diminish the want of sailors ; but this 
is a a Steam never can be used but as an auxiliary. 
A cruising ship must be full-rigged, steam or no steam, in time 
of war; tor certainly no ship would proceed on a cruise with- 
out being fully equipped as a sailing vessel. Steam will be 
reine for the pursuit or escape, and for the more prompt 
1andling of the ship in battle ; but for cruising sails will be the 
motive power. Then again, accidents to sasleibaceey will occur 
at times, which would be most disastrous without a full supply 
of sails to substitute. And another insuperable objection to the 
use of steam alone, would be the amount of fuel they would be 
obliged to take. No ship could keep the sea a month, and 
keep steam up all the time. She would, with her armament, 
provisions, and warlike stores, with her crew, with her water- 
tanks full, and other et ceteras, have small space for coal. At 
any rate she would not take so much as to put the ship out of 
trim. 

That we want sailors, good American sailors, in peace or in 
war, is most certain; and it is equally certain that we have 
them not, and to be without the men that will be wanting in 
case of war, to take the post of honor, to be the first to meet 
the enemy, as did our glorious little navy in 1812, is not to be 
thought of with composure. Officers, as I have said before, we 
have good and true; give them men they may depend on, and 
we are confident of success in all contests of anything like equal 
force. ; 

I have thrown these few remarks together from thoughts 
that occurred to me from reading the remarks of the Hon. 
Secretary of the Navy in his late Report, and hope they may 
be of some service, be it ever so little. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tom Sran.ey. 


New Yors, Jan. 15, 1858. 
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JENNIE JUNE’S LETTERS. 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT—-LARGE WOMEN BECOMING THE 
FASHION. 


Dear Review— 

I have hardly yet recovered from the excitement and fatigue 
of “calls” on New Year’s Day, and the fétes (to eat the cake, 
candy, fruit, &e., left over), which always follow it; and am 
besides deeply engaged in the important business of toilettes, 
for two or three more select parties, which will fortunately help 
to enliven the approaching “ dull” season. 

But a gossip with the readers of the REVIEW being one of 
my icine t throw aside silk, lace, and feathers, te indulge 
my feminine proclivities, and hope at the same time to gratify 
those of at least your lady friends. 

A great many will almost start out of their corsets gn reading 
the heading to this letter, and it is best they should ; the sooner 
they do so, “the better their chances in the inatr imonial market. 

Yes, it is sad indeed, but sadder still, ’tis true, that vinegar, 
chalk, slate pencils, and other ingredients which have assisted 
s0 materially in producing that charming “ delicacy” for which 
our young ladies are so famous, are beginning to be frowned 
down by ‘the Lords of Creation, who are “imbibing the Turkish 
idea, that the more there is of a woman the better, and will 
probably soon adopt also the Oriental custom, of estimating the 
value of a wife by her weight. 

Ladies have long been in the habit of supposing that fragility 
was one of the greatest attractions in the eyes of the sterner 
sex, and as they were taught that the chief end of woman was 
to please, they have subjected themselves to an inconceivable 
amount of torture in the shape of screws, lacings, bone, iron 
and wooden compresses, besides swallowing drugs, and refusing 
to swallow anything else, sufficient to give the entire sex the 
highest place in Fox’s Book of Martyrs. By this means they 
have reduced their anatomy down to such a fraction of the 
original amount of flesh and blood, that a hundred and twent 
two — and a half (my weight, Mr. Editor), is—I apald 
say has been—considered quite monstrous; and the slightest 
tinge of natural color in lips, cheek, brow, or hands, excessively 
vulgar and unladylike. 
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Thank goodness this is all going to be remedied now. Young 
women can eat their three meals a day, with beefsteak and 
turkey dressing ad libitum, without any fear of the warnings 
of those gorgons of dressmakers that they will be obliged to 
add an extra half-inch to the size of the w aist, or the anxiety of 
Rosalie-Augustina’s mother, lest Rosalie- Augustina should be- 
come vulgarly healthy, and acquire a shockingly robust ap- 
pearance. 

Did the difference ever attract your notice between our 
fashionable young American ladies and their unfashionable 
mammas? Tf it has not, then go to the opera some night on 
a “first appearance,’ > when the boxes are all full, and if they 
do not tell you a story of the increase of home consumption 
after the departure of the teens, then I am no judge of domes- 
tic and family statistics. 

Compare the healthful, cheerful appearance of the mother, 
to the pale, melancholy face of the daughter, and you cannot 
fail to discover that there is fault not only in our individual 
system, but also in our domestic habits. The secret of the mat- 
ter is, ‘that young ladies after marriage have no longer the 
same ‘object in making martyrs of themselv es; and young 
ladies disappointed in matrimonial speculations, frequently take 
to eating for consolation. 

So that it really seems after all, as if thinness and attenua- 
tion was not the normal condition of our American girls, any 
more than those of England, or continental countries ; but only 
results from an excessive desire to please the other sex ; there- 
fore, it is safe to conclude, that if the majority of gentlemen 
pronounce in favor of expansion and full proportions, we shall 
soon be able to produce Venus de Medicis by the hundreds, 
in place of the diminutive racks of bones which are now pow- 
dered, and decked with lace and ribbons, and sold for women. 

That my inferences are correct, I need only call your atten- 
tion to the front plate of a leading ‘fashion paper (Frank Leslie’s 
Family Magazine), where you will find a group of ladies, all 
of whom are of the “magnificent” order, something in the 
Vestvali style, for instance, and beside whom the delicate little 
epitomes of bygone times shrink into utter insignificance. 

On New Year’s Day I noticed particularly that all the gentle- 
men expressed the most unbounded admiration of the large 
ladies ; the wife of General H n, especially, excited the 
greatest enthusiasm—her “ splendid figure,” her “noble bear- 
ing ;” and my own particular and pet admirer actually envied 
the general “such a wife.” Perhaps this circumstance may 
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have added a degree of personal interest to this subject, but I 
must assure the young ladies, who are the parties most inte- 
rested, that it has not biassed my judgment. Your personal 
appearance will be improved by getting up early in the morn- 
ing, bathe, and put the parlors in 1 order before breakf ‘ast, hang 
your head out of the window to air while dusting the sills, and 
acquire a fresh complexion ; for—and this brings me to another 
new notion prevalent among the men— 


BLONDE BEAUTY IS BECOMING THE RAGE. 


It is the scarcest type of beauty which at present exists, and, 
therefore, true to their hereditary instincts, of valuing that 
most which is hardest to be obtained, gentlemen all at once 
begin to sing the praises of blue eyes, golden hair, and snowy 
skin. I do not feel at liberty to express my own views in re- 

gard to this new fancy of gentlemen under the circumstances. 
la called fair, with hair which is brown in the shade, and 
gold in the sun, but you will excuse me, Mr. Editor, if I ven- 
ture to give it as my opinion, that you concur in the prevailing 
sentiment on this subject. Am I not right? 

The superiority of the fair type is sustained by science, philo- 
sophy, and poetry, and even by religion; the pious advocates 
declaring that a certain individual not mentioned in polite 
society, is always painted black, and that angels, on the con- 
trary, are always represented with celestial blue eyes, and locks 
of gold. Could you imagine Gabriel for amoment, with raven 
hair and piercing black eyes ? 

The very word fair, always applied to woman, indicates, it 
is said, the idea which attaches to her of light, loveliness, and 
purity ; and though these qualities are possessed by ladies of 
a different complexion, yet the ideal is associated with those 
who approach the nearest in person to the angelic type. 

Bronson Attcorr, the Boston philosopher, characterizes all 
persons under two different heads, the “Satanic” and the “ Ce- 
lestial.” The satanic are those possessing dark complexions, 
dark or black hair and eyes, in all their different shades; and 
the celestial, every degree of snowy-hued, fair-haired beauty, 
from the lightest" sandy and flaxen ringlets, to locks of the 
deepest red or golden- -brown. 

Mr. Allcott affirms that darkness of every description is as- 
sociated with evil, and light with truth and heaven. That the 
dark races have always been a race of serfs, and the fair Saxon 
a type of a new and higher civilization. Fairness of skin, or 
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purity of complexion, have always been recognised as indica- 
tions of high birth, refinement, pure blood, &c., while the thick, 
muddy stream which moves sluggishly in the veins, and mani- 
fests itself in the mottled skin, the heavy eye, and unequal gait, 
is generally accompanied by corresponding inferiority in intel- 
lectual structure. 

The poets, also, are said to have always immortalized and 
idealized the fair beauties; my own memory does not serve me 
very well, but I will quote a few lines from different authors, 
which were repeated to me with astounding emphasis, by an 
enthusiastic gentleman, a few evenings since, while advocating 
the claims of this subject. 

Spenser, the most imaginative of poets, speaks of warriors 
being— 


“ Wrapt in fetters of a golden tress.” 
And Scott— 
“ Oer her white bosom strayed her hazel hair.” 
While Coleridge, speaking of a face, says— 
“ O call it fair, not pale.” 
And Festus is enraptured with a cheek that had, 
“The pale pearly pink 


Of sea-shells, the world’s sweetest tint, as though 
She lived on roses sopped in silver dew.” 


Our own charming Mrs. Osgood writes— 


** An angel face, its sunny ‘ wealth of hair,’ 
In radiant ripples, bathed the graceful throat 
And dimpled shoulders.” 


And even Wordsworth marks 


“¢ A silver line,’ which just serves to show, 
How delicate a soil the golden harvest grows in.” 


From Whittier, a modern reformer, and an old bachelor be- 
sides, much could not be expected on the score of ladies’ 
beauty, but he cannot withstand bright blue eyes, and after 
encountering a pair which one imagines at once beautiful and 
roguish, he expresses his feelings in the following lines :— 


“« How brilliant and how mirthful the light of her eye, 
Like a star glancing out from the blue of the sky.” 
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But dear me, I find I have got myself into business, trying 
to transcribe all the quotations which were thrust into my un- 
willing ears, and asit is barely possible that your patience may 
be exhausted as soon as mine, I will leave the rest, satisfied 
that all the blonde ladies of your acquaintance would be able 
to add many more to the list were it twice as long; and addi- 
tional proofs of poetic taste in that direction, would only add 
to the displeasure of the brunettes. 

You have probably heard of the existence of a Blonde Club 
in Paris, and a similar institution is on the tapis in this city ; 
it will be more exclusive than the Century Club, and more re- 
cherché than the Union. The gentlemen members will be 
Knights of the Order of Beauty, and a badge of membership 
to a lady will be a mark of distinction which only the most 
lovely and fair can obtain. 

In the meantime this movement in favor of the fat and fair 
ladies, ought to be attended by those interested on the other 
side of the question; party feeling in favor of dark and lean 
ladies, with black eyes, should be excited, and every effort 
made which could possibly heighten the interest of the con- 
test. My private opinion is, the fair ladies would have the 
best of it, however, partly because they are the most rare, and 
also because—but never mind, I will not say why ;—it won’t 
do to betray the secrets of feminine operations. 

At any rate it will do no harm, in case the passion for fair, 
well-developed ladies should become an epidemic, for young 
ladies to provide against it to some extent by leaving off coffee, 
which has so injurious an effect upon the complexion, that it is 
said that a concentration of it would turn a fair person the 
color of a mulatto in ten years. 

They can also throw away slate pencils, or use them to draw 
extraordinary animals for the amusement of their younger 
brothers and sisters. Vinegar, also, should be consigned to the 
ni jars, and chalk to the odds and ends drawer in the cook’s 
citchen. After that take a cold bath every morning, by which 
means many distinguished ladies have preserved a complexion 
soft and delicate as an infant’s, until late in life. 

JENNIE JUNE. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE. POWER OF LOVE—THE TWO FRIENDS. 


Tue sun was high aad its rays scorching; it approached that 
»0int of its fiery course where it makes the smallest shadow; 
in unpoetical terms, it was nearly “ dinner tume,” when Toppan 
left his friend the Judge. 


The air seemed to have passed through a heated furnace, 
eausing the most cold-blooded philosopher to perspire freely. 


It was indeed a New Orleans summer-c ay 

There could scarcely be seen any creature on the streets, 
everybody remained quiet, in the shade, to keep cool; the whole 
city was in a state of languishing dulness, except Toppan. 

He did not mind the oppressive heat, or remember “ the 
dinner time.” Where he was going, what he was doing, no- 
body knew, and inasmuch as the heat was so intense, we have 
no desire to follow him. 

We prefer to go somewhere else, to retrace our story to that 
period when the ever memorable first love-letter was brought 
to light by our lovely Fanny. It was not the first love-letter 
ever written, but only the first of Fanny’s; for indeed, this 
sort of correspondence i is, in all probability, as old as mankind, 
as love itself, or at least as the art of writing, in any shape or 
form, no matter what language, what country, or what epoch. 
There were always lovers, and love correspondents, by plain 
letters or hieroglyphics, or signs and symbols, derived from 
the floral kingdom. 

Love is love! and it must be told, communicated, explained, 
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by some means. Despite the ever working element of destruc- 
tion, despite war and struggle, desolations and conflagrations, 
love will be and must be the fountain of all our existence, the 
centre of all our doings, the main motive of our actions. 

But to our story. 

Catharine delivered Fanny’s letter to Doftier faithfully. 

There is no desire on our part to speak about the sentiments 
of our happy hero, however convenient it would be to depict 
his surprise and pleasure, as he received this unmistakable 
token of female favor ; which, although it was only a common- 
place communication, of no beauty or interest to the general 
reader, was regarded by Harry Doffier as the most attractive 
and charmingly sweet epistle that was ever placed in his hands. 
He learned its contents by heart, and imprinted its words into 
his mind; taking the letter repeatedly from his pocket, not 
exactly to read it; not to gaze upon the letter, but upon the 
letters of the letter. Now, this may be perhaps considered 
strange, but it is true; no historical fact, but a romantic one 
to be sure! 4 

We see Catharine in Doffier’s room, seated in a comfortable 
chair. Let us listen to their conversation. 

“Do you come directly from Mr. Lafonte’s house?” asked 
he, after reading over the letter. 

o 396, at. 

** How is Miss Fanny ?” 

“She is well, thank you,” replied Catharine. 

“Well, what news have you to tell me, Catharine?) Miss 
Fanny says in her letter, you will tell me all about it.” 

“Oh !—yes.” 

* Just speak out, Catharine.” 

After some hesitating, Catharine related those menacing 
words, expressed by Campbell to Toppan, of which we have 
been already informed by Miss Fanny herself. 

This done, Doftier resumed the conversation in a strain which 
proved that he did not lose all his courage. 

“Your Toppan is a bad man, Catharine,” said he seriously. 

“Oh, sir! he is really.” ; 

“T heard about him some time ago at Mr. Clayton’s. You 
know them, I suppose? James is a friend of mine.” 

“Yes, sir; [ know them very well. Mr. Clayton is an old 
friend of Mr. Lafonte, and his daughter Mary is the daily com- 
panion of Miss Fanny. Good, kind creatures are they, both of 
them.” 

“Yes, Catharine, they are.” 


’ 
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“ Miss Fanny had just finished the letter for you, sir, when I 
came upstairs to her room, and Miss Mary was with her.” 

Catharine here related all that had taken place between 
Judge Campbell and her husband, but Doffier did not manifest 
the least apprehension of danger. 

“ Well, Catharine, you think he would do such a mean trick. 
That is too bad.” 

“Yes, Sir, Toppan is able and ready for everything bad. I 
know him.” 

“ Well, what is he doing at present—what business? Has he 
any trade?” 

“Nothing, Sir, nothing. He is running about all day. 
Well, Sir, he is good for nothing, I believe.” 

“ That’s awful.” 

“ He knows to talk a good deal, and to drink the more; 
that’s all he knows.” 

* Well, Catharine, it is commonly so; who talk much, do 
little. Don’t say to him anything about this letter.” 

“No, Sir; not for my life, Sir. Ill look out after him, be- 
cause I don’t trust him any more.” 

* You mean on account of Mr. Campbell ?’, 

“ Yes, but not only that.” 

“ Oh, never mind, Catharine; there is no danger at all on 
my part. I will take care of myself.” . 

Doffier took some money from his pocket-book, and offered 
it to Catharine, in token of his satisfaction for the prompt 
delivery of the letter. 

“Oh, gracious! no,no! Mr. Doffier,” replied she, preparing 
at once to go. 

“Never mind, Catharine ; don’t be offended, just take it, 
and buy something useful for your children.” 

“No, Sir, no!” objected the good woman again. 

“ Well, you have to take it, Catharine. a don’t, don’t. 

. only take it. Money you know is never too much for any 
person.” 

“ No, Mr. Doffier, but . . . Icann-... 

“ Ah, what, but, and cannot; just take it along, and do so 
as I told you.” 

After some faint reluctance, she accepted the reward, ex- 
oes her thanks and eyeing Doflier with some admiration 
_— she had thought it too much what Doffier had given 

er. 

Everybody knows, or at least ought to know—that for a 
service like that performed by Catharine, we are generous. 
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Yes, love is love. No such thing as to be stingy in matters of 
delicate and tender sort ; no, never ! 

Doftier cordially thanked Catharine for her kindness, when 
she left the house and took her way homeward. 

“Poor Catharine! Wicked Judge! Miserable Toppan! 
Bad news! Dear, dear Fanny! Dear, dear little letter! 
Now! what shall I do? How shall I act? Shall I write? 
Shall I go? .... But, can I see her if I go? Can I speak to 
her? CanI thank her? If I write, I can tell her everything. 


But ifI go... . Well! well, may be... . And can I, oh! 
can I kiss her? Yes, I will go, I must go! come what will! 
But when? When.... Well! .... To-day? To-morrow? 


Yes! the sooner, the better.” 

These were exactly the first ideas of Doffier, after he 
received that letter. We have put down his thoughts just as 
he gave vent tothem. There is nothing like love; it elevates 
a man in the atmosphere of poetry and happiness; higher and 
higher, until he reaches above the clouds; or, if disappoint- 
ment overtakes him, he sinks down lower and lower in despair, 
until he is submerged in the vast sea of grief! 

Our young friend had resolved not to write but to go, and 
answer the letter of his dear one in person. 

Accordingly, the subsequent day, in the afternoon, he 
mounted a fine fleet horse, and flew to the country-seat of Mr. 
Clayton. The hope of seeing Fanny there urged him, and his 
spurs urged his steed. 

Alas! a disappointment awaited him. He arrived a few 
minutes after the young lady had left the house for her home. 
She did not know who was coming, or she would have gladly 
remained. 

The disappointed visitor went to the room of his friend, 
James, the son of Mr. Clayton. If he could not see his sweet- 
heart, he would see his true friends. 

“Halloa, Harry! Just right, just right!” said James to his 
guest, greeting him, laughing and shaking his hand. 

“ Well, what’s the matter? why, just right? hey ?” 

“T’ll tell you, just sit down, my boy.” 

*“* How have you been all the time ?” 

*‘ Oh, pretty well, very well indeed.” 

“ All well? the family ?” 

“Yes. And you?” asked James. 

“ Oh, I feel first rate.” 

* Though you would feel better, i 

“Tf what %” 
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“Tf she were here.” 

* Whom do you mean ?” 

“T say, if she were here.” 

* Who ?” 

“Our lovely neighbor.” 

Eg swe 

‘You know now whom I mean, I suppose ?” 

“T guess I do,” replied Doffier. 

“She has just left the house.” 

* Just now ?” 

* Yes. But, I have to tell you some news.” 

“ Good news, or bad? Well, come out with it,” said Doffier. 

“Splendid news, I tell you.” 

“Go ahead then, let me know what it is.” 

* Don’t be in sucha hurry. Will you take a smoke? why 
don’t you sit down ?” 

“ No, no.” 

“You are fit for nothing to-day, it seems to me. Ha, ha, 
ha! It’s awful anyhow, ifa manis... .” 

“ Now, don’t, don’t, but go ahead with your news! You are 
a horrible man, James.” 

* Just keep quiet, Harry. I will tell yon all... You are 
a happy fellow, do you know that ?” 

“Why? hey?” 

“Why! Fanny is dying for love. She knows of nothing 
but you; talking and thinking and dreaming, but of you. If 
you were not my friend, I would envy your fortune! I would.” 

NE os eT 

* And, you may feel proud, to possess such a darling trea- 
sure as Fanny. But you ought to see her.” 

“To see her ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. Have you any objection ?” 

* Nu, I have no objections ; but how and when ?” 

“Well, it is very easy done. We will go over to Mr. 
Lafonte, and you will be introduced there. You ain’t afraid 
of him, are you?” asked James jestingly. 

* Not quite.” 

“Tf his daughter is on your side, then indeed there is no 
danger, because he loves her very much. Well, I'll tell you 
the state of facts. Miss Judith being informed of the whole 
secret, she made a clean breast of it to Mr. Lafonte ; advocatin 
for you warmly. She is very much attached to Fanny, and, 
think, she has an eye for you too. Did you not notice it some 
time, ha, ha, ha!” 
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